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The Editors are happy to receive and to consider articles JSrom any 
quarter ; but they cannot in any case return MSS. which are not 
accepted, nor will they hold interviews or correspondence concern- 
ing them. 





THE ROUND TABLE. 





New York, Satuxpay, Novemer hb 1868. 


“THE: DAY AFTER ‘THE BATT LE, 
HE long agony is over and General Grant is to 
be the next President of the United States. The 
event has been so generally “ discounted,” so widely 
regarded as a certainty, that we can scarcely look to see 
its actual consummation produce any immediate effect 
on the business or the spirits of the country. There is, 
however, always some difference between moral cer- 
tainty and accomplished fact, and the effect of this dif- 
ference in the case before us we earnestly hope may 
be salutary. Time and money will no longer be ex- 
pended on the great political contest, and much ener- 
gy and capital will now return to channels wherein 
they may urge forward national progress and increase 
national wealth. It is no longer needful or expedient 
for the press to dwell at great length on matters of po- 
litical difference, since the people have decided upon 
the issues made up for their judgement, and for the 
present, at least, further arguments respecting those 
issues are thrown away. In this there is matter for 
congratulation. We all weary at times of political dis- 
cussion, become jaded with the acrimony, the person- 
ality, the “damnable iteration,” which seem insepara- 
ble from party controversy, and long to thrust such 
subjects altogether out of sight until duty demands 
their reproduction. 

Doubtless nine out of ten of all parties have just 
now drawn a long breath of relief and heartily rejoice 
that the Presidential election is over. Firesides and 
dinner-tables and libraries and offices have so long 
echoed with the din of the strife that there is really 
something refreshing in the silence, the apathy of re- 
action, which has followed the great peaceful contest, 
and which tells us that until 1872 we shall be called 
upon to struggle over a new chief magistrate no more. 
The Thanksgiving which the President that is has so 
lately proclaimed seems doubly grateful and appropri- 
ate in view of the fact that we are no longer in suspense 
as to who is to be his successor. We have no idea of 
encouraging an extreme step which many think is in 
Republican contemplation, but we really must honest- 
ly admit that, in our opinion, the Presidential tenure 
is too brief, and that, for many reasons, six or eight 
years would be better than four. In such a case eligi- 
bility to re-election would of course be dispensed with, 
and all the embarrassing and corrupting tendencies of 
the present arrangement would thus be abrogated. Of 
course, in weighing the advantages, that of avoiding 
the expense, excitement, and business perturbations 
incident to frequent elections is worth serious consid- 
eration ; but that the government of the country would 
be rendered intrinsically and systematically better we 
feel well assured. 

Turning from that which might be to that which 
either is or is likely to be, it gives us much pleasure 
to say, on the authority of those who from their affini- 
ties are likely to be well informed on the subject, that 
General Grant will by no means be the servant of the 
extreme wing of the party that has elected him, that 
he is determined so far as in him lies to ferret out and 
crush corruption, and that he is the strong friend of 
those reforms in the civil service with which the 
names of Mr. Jenckes and Mr. Patterson are so hon- 
orably associated, and which we of Zhe Round Table 
have done what we could to agitate and encourage. 

It is positively certain that General Grant is no Rad- 
ical and that the friendship professed for him by 
those who belong to that faction will soon give place 
to open war. It needs no ghost come from the grave 
to teach us that such an enmity would be, perhaps, the 
very best thing that could happen for the reconcilia- 
tion and accord of the great body of the people, and 
its strong probability goes far, as we have more than 
once hinted before, to reconcile us to General Grant’s 
election and to justify our hope that that event may 
yet prove a national blessing. 
Apart from these considerations of prime impor- 
tance, we trust, now that the election is over, that the 








extreme violence and Bitteméss which have accom- 
panied the high tide of party spirit may subside with 
it, and that American journalists of all faiths and 
grades will henceforward try to recollect what is due 
to the dignity of their profession and to their own 
character as gentlemen. There has, unfortunately. 


—= | been manifested of late by some of our public writers 


a degree of unscrupulousness—a determined rancor 
in abusing and misrepresenting others for no crime 
but that of political opposition—which would deserve 
to be called utterly disgraceful but for the conven- 
tional toleration that palliates what is said in the heat 
of an election, and which, as it is, affixes a stain on 
the most conspicuous offenders which cannot and 
ought not to be instantly obliterated. Let us hope that 
there will now be a general disposition, however, to 
forgive and forget words written under the excitement 
of profound conviction or anxious zeal, and that 
more tolerant, kindly, and fraternal relations will here- 
after blot out the memory of past acerbities. If we 
were all able and willing to believe that men may hold 
opinions the direct reverse of our own and yet be in 
truth no less patriotic than we are, political discus- 
sion, while it weed necessarily be deprived of none of 
its force, would assuredly lose much of its sting. 








SERVIA. 

At the express invitation and command of the Em- 

peror Heraclius, the Servians came to Illyricum 
from their forest homes in Bohemia, Franconia, and 
Silesia. They were to protect the Byzantine empire 
against the Avares ; but, in accordance with a prac- 
tice very common in those times, the deliverers soon 
became the oppressors. Svetimir, the leader of the 
Servians, after having defeated the Avares, retained 
possession of the reconquered territory. 

Until 1815, the period when Servia first succeeded 
in laying the foundation for her administrative inde- 
pendence, this country attracted little or no attention 
abroad, but the following half century was destined to 
compensate it amply for this earlier obscurity. Dur- 
ing the last fifty-three years the history of Servia has 
been singularly prolific in revolutions, conspiracies, 
assassinations, and violence of every kind. Already in 
1808 the Porte had deemed it expedient to recognize a 
daring partisan, Czerny George, as Prince of Servia, 
and in this title he was subsequently confirmed by the 
Peace of Bucharest. But, attempting to cast off the 
last semblage of vassalage, the Turkish government 
expelled him, and instituted a relentless proscription 
throughout the land. In 1817 Czerny George perished 
under the dagger of an assassin, hired by Milosh Obre- 
nowitsch, his rival, who successfully resisted the Os- 
manli, and was in consequence placed on the throne 
by the Skuptschina, the national assembly. The new 
Hospodar managed to render himself popular at home 
and at Constantinople. Both the Czar and the Sultan 
courted his good will. When the decimated legions 
of Diebitsch recrossed the Balkan, it was Milosh who 
covered the Russian flank against the advancing Bos- 
nians. Skodra Pascha, the adopted brother of Milosh, 
risked, therefore, no attack until it was too late. Yet 
Milosh was careful never openly to take sides. He 
was at last deposed in 1839, as was also his second 
son three years later, and Prince Alexander Kara- 
georgewitsch, the heir of Czerny George, succeeded the 
Obrenowitsch dynasty. Deposed in turn in 1858, 
Prince Michael, the same who had reigned from 1840 
to 1842, ascended the throne, where he maintained 
himself until his assassination in the month of June of 
the present year. 

The succession of violent changes in the personne/ 
of the rulers constitutes a peculiar feature in the 
modern Servian drama, and presents a striking contrast 
with the domestic antagonism in which it originated, 
and which has always remained the same through all 
the varying fortunes of the principal actors. Within 
the last three decades these scenes have been re- 
enacted three distinct times. The deposed dynasty 
invariably allied itself with the so-called “national 
party,” which had been the main cause of its down- 
fall, and to which it had been bitterly hostile before. 
It invariably adopted that party’s political programme, 
effected by this means the ruin of its rival, and then 
made haste to repudiate again the new policy when 
the supreme authority was once more in its hands. 
And not merely the rulers, but Ilja Garatschanin, the 





pillar of the policy which neither the Karageorgewitscl 
nor the Obrenowitsch ever failed to pursue when in 
power, has steadily adhered to it for the past thirty 
years. This party antagonism which has agitated the 
land arose immediately after the severance of those 
closer ties which formerly connected Servia and the 
Porte. Many of the patriots who had fought against 
Turkish tyranny in 1815 considered the terms uper 
which quasi-sovereign rights were granted to Czerny 
George entirely unsatisfactory. They organized in 
consequence a party called the “ Great Servian,” which 
aspires to absolute independence, the union of all the 
Servians in the Austrian and Turkish provinces, and 
a foreign policy whose object is the destruction of the 
Ottoman empire and the emancipation of the Slavic 
races under its yoke. In relation to the further steps 
to be taken when these ends should have been accom- 
plished, the leaders still seem to differ among them- 
selves. The Great Servians desire not only absolute 
independence, but the extension of the Servian hege- 
mony over the other Danubian Slaves. The more 
advanced wing dreams even of a West Slavic Federal 
Republic, which is also to include Hungary. The Pan- 
slavists hope to realize the great Slavo-Russian state, 
which they think destined to embrace the Danubian 
Principalities. But though differing thus widely 
about the final result, all the fractions of the party in- 
sist that Servia must take the initiative in this South- 
Slavic, anti-Turkish movement, and that any policy 
tending to preserve friendly relations with the cabinets 
of Vienna or Constantinople is unpatriotic. 

But while every successive ruler solemnly pledged 
himself on ascending the throne to adopt the am- 
bitious programme of the national party, not one of 
them ever seriously contemplated carrying it out in 
good faith. It made not the least difference which 
dynasty was in power. The Obrenowitsch and the 
Karageorgewitsch equally recoiled from the task, and 
declined to stake everything on such a hazardous 
throw. Milosh, as well as those who succeeded him, 
were too well aware that the national programme meant ~ 
war with the Porte, Austria, and the western powers. 
They knew the difficulties of the undertaking, and 
had no faith in a specifically Servian solution of the 
Oriental problem. The upshot was that the Pan- 
slavic idea—the idea which alone kept alive the patriot- 
ism and enthusiasm of the nation—became a terror 
to the Servian princes and statesmen, suggesting 
nothing but painful visions of deposition, exile, the 
destruction of the country, and its partition, if not 
absorption into the Czardom. Even old Milosh, 
under whom Garatschanin had received his polit- 
ical education, already perceived the wisdom of 
preserving a good understanding with the Porte, 
and a strict neutrality between Russia and the 
great western powers, inclusive of Austria. Czerny 
George, his foe and rival, attempted to use this to 
his prejudice. On returning in 1817 from banish- 
ment he adopted the revolutionary Servian pro- 
gramme, and sought to form a party. Milosh, utterly 
unscrupulous in the choice of his means, had him 
assassinated, and then enjoyed ten years of com- 
parative security. But on the breaking out of the 
Turko-Russian war in 1827 the national party began 
again to intrigue in behalf of Russia, and unfurled the 
Panslavic banner. Though Milosh remained neu- 
tral, he lost the confidence of the people and abdi- 
cated ten years later. His son and successor was 
compelled to follow the parental example in 1842. 
Prince Alexander, son of Czerny George, now as- 
cended the throne of the Hospodars, and Garatscha- 
nin, first the pupil then the foe of Milosh, became his 
adviser. For a period all went smoothly, and the 
country appeared content. But with the last Eastern 
war the farce of 1829 was rehearsed anew. The 
national party once more began to agitate in favor 
of Russia, the government once more insisted on 
remaining neutral; the deposed dynasty, regardless 
of its antecedents, once more joined the revolutionists. 
Milosh, who then lived an exile in Wallachia, now 
assumed the vé/e of a Panslavist, denounced the 
unpatriotic policy of Alexander, raised troops to co- 
operate with the Czar, coquetted with the leaders 
of the Great Servians, and thus gradually recovered 
his former influence at home. Prince Alexander 
attempted to retrace his steps, and dismissed the 
champion of the anti-national policy, Garatschanin, 
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The new cabinet which he formed proved, however, 
unable to deal with the situation, and the disgraced 
ministry was taken back. But Garatschanin clearly 
saw that the Karageorgewitsch dynasty was doomed. 
He suffered the deposition of Alexander in 1858, 
and the recall of Milosh, after whose death Michael 
assumed the reins a second time. Then came re- 
newed demands to raise the revolutionary standard, 
renewed resistance and equivocation on the part 
of the government, and finally the elevation of Gar- 
atschanin, in April, 1862, to the premiership. 

During the last six years Garatschanin has steadily 
pursued a domestic policy designed to destroy the in- 
fluence of the parliamentary opposition, and in this 
he was greatly assisted by the success which crowned 
his negotiations for the evacuation of the Servian for- 
tresses by Turkey. A new crisis occurred two years 
ago. The national party availed itself of the Cretan 
insurrection and the trouble with Montenegro to excite 
the popular discontent, and united with Alexander, 
who had now once more become a convert to Great 
Servianism. Excluded from the Skuptschina by a 
law which rendered all officials ineligible, the leaders 
of the national party called in the summer of 1866 a 
Great Servian meeting at Neusatz, where the “ Om- 
ladina Serbska”—a kind of national league for the 
formation of a great Servian empire—was organized. 
This demonstration produced so powerful an effect on 
the mind of Prince Michael that he attempted the 
winter following to conciliate the national party. 
Garatschanin was once more dismissed, the army was 
augmented, Turkish Panslavists were invited to Bel- 
grade, arms and ammunition were purchased abroad, 
and hopes were held out that Servia would become the 
Piedmont of the Balkan peninsula in the spring of 
1867. 

But all these preparations and promises were de- 
signed as much to appease the people as to counter- 
act the Panslavic agitation that was being carried on 
at Servia’s expense among the Bosnians and Bulga- 

, Tians. When the spring came, the Belgrade govern- 
ment regretted that its preparations would necessitate 
another year’s delay. Alexander and his faction natu- 
rally made capital out of the disappointment of the 
revolutionists, and Prince Michael became so unpopu- 
lar that he might have again been deposed had not 
the assassin’s hand cut short his checkered career. 
The unanimity with which Milan Obrenowitsch IV. 
has since been proclaimed shows, however, that the 
nation considers its mild and humane ruler’s anti-na- 
tional policy amply expiated by his tragic death. 

When the Ottoman empire succumbs to the inevi- 
table diplomatic analysis before it, the Servian race, 
of all other races tributary to the Porte, will be the 
most likely to play an important part in history. Not 
that we are disposed to see in the young Milan a 
Messiah for the national fragments which swarm in 
the Balkan peninsula, but because his people is the 
most powerful and the most politically developed. 
Neither the Roumanian Bojar régime, the Albanian 
Klepthdom, nor modern Hellenism contains the ele- 
ment out of which great and independent states are 
made. They may answer well enough to serve the 
St. Petersburg and Paris diplomatists as quantities in 
their political equations, but possess no value other- 
wise. The Servians, on the contrary, have both 
brains and hands. They have good laws, a liberal 
communal system, and free institutions. They build 
roads, school-houses, hospitals, preserve public or- 
der, and encourage industry and trade. In the midst 
of all the complications which have arisen like air- 
bubbles out of the diplomatic slough of the Orient, 
the Servian gravaman has steadily forced its way 
upward, 


HOW FAR IS LABOR A BLESSING? 


WE are not meditating, as some might suppose 

from our title, a reply to a recent magazine ar- 
ticle. The subject is one of great popular importance ; 
that is our excuse for ventilating it. Zhe Galaxy’s 
essay we have not even read, from a dislike to sweeping 
statements on complicated questions, whether put in 
the indicative or the interrogative form. Is wine a 
curse? Is anthracite coal a curse? Is base-ball a 
curse? Is Horace Greeley a curse? The unmiti- 
gated “cussedness ” of any man or thing may be pro- 
nounced off-hand by a clever partisan or a manufac- 





turer of sensation articles; but the candid seeker af- 
ter truth generally finds it necessary to introduce some 
qualifications. 

The Bible certainly represents toil as a part of the 
curse brought upon man by the fall. But perhaps the 
mere reference to so old-fashioned a book may seem 
out of place in connection with modern theories ; we 
therefore refrain from dwelling on this branch of the ar- 
gument. That the vesz/ts of labor comprise much of all 
that is valuable in life can hardly be considered a propo- 
sition admitting of dispute. V7 sine magno vita labore 
dedit mortalibus is a slight, but onlya slight, exagger- 
ation. When, however, we come to consider whether 
labor, regarded not as a means, but as an end in it- 
self, is an unqualified blessing, or a blessing at all, 
there is room for much diversity of opinion. 

Labor is frequently extolled for certain of its conse- 
quences, as if it were the only road to those conse- 
quences ; the fact being ignored that there are other 
and pleasanter paths. Thus, the healthy appetite and 
sweet sleep of the worker are often held up as argu- 
ments and examples. But a day’s hunting or a pedes- 
trian excursion in fine weather is equally productive 
of the appetite and the sleep. Here we may be told 
that it is a highly improper state of society which al- 
lows some to have such privileges while others must 
toil, and that the coming man will put an end to all 
that sort of thing. Perhaps; but remember that even 
if a perfect political and social system required every 
member of it, not physically incapable, to labor so 
many hours a day, this would prove absolutely nothing 
as to the d/essedness of labor ; it would only show that 
all citizens are bound to participate equally—so far as 
law and custom can make them—in the disagreeable 
duties and necessities of society. 

Even more common is the laudation of labor for 
“keeping men out of mischief.” Doubtless the result 
is a worthy one ; but what if it can be attained by other 
and pleasanter means? What if the cultivation of a 
literary or artistic or any elevating taste answer the 
purpose better? That labor only acts as a.temporary 
police agent, not as a forming or reforming influence, 
was well shown by Horatio Seymour’s neat illustra- 
tion from Sing Sing, which, though originally directed 
against the aquarians, is susceptible of a much wider 
application. A pretty near approach to an eaferimen- 
tum crucis willbe to take a case in which labor is unat- 
tended with its desired or desirable results. Is the 
labor of the slave and the prisoner a blessing to them? 
Few, we suspect, would be bold enough to answer in 
the affirmative. The slave and the prisoner certainly 
do not consider it so, for the former has to be driven 
to his work by the fear of corporal punishment, and 
the latter either by that or the still greater terror 
of utter solitude and isolation. And why is this? 
Because their labor has no result for them; it isa 
means without an end. 

Or take a man who, beginning a business life at the 
age of seventeen, fails to better his condition, and 
finds himself wrecked and stranded in middle age. 
How has labor, the labor of a quarter of a century, 
been a blessing to him? It has prevented him from 
storing his mind and developing most of his finer 
capacities; it leaves him to a great extent helpless 
and useless, without occupation or resource. Com- 
pare his fate with that of the man, whom many would 
call an idler, who occupies himself in the cultivation 
of some branch of art and literature without ever 
rising above the rank of a dilettante. His aspirations 
after fame have been as unsuccessful as those of the 
other after fortune; but was his early life, therefore, 
wasted? No! the pursuit in itself was a pleasure to 
him (about ¢hat there is no question), and it has left 
him imbued with tastes and furnished with inward 
resources which will enable him to enjoy life as long 
as he lives, or, at least, till he is absolutely blind and 
deaf. 

We have said “whom many would call an idler ;” 
this suggests another caution of some importance. 
What are we to understand by labor? and in par- 
ticular, what is its opposite? Many would unhesi- 
tatingly answer “idleness,” represented in their 
mind’s eye by the figure of a “loafer” or a “ Bo- 
hemian.” But in another sense the opposite of labor 
is repose ; the enjoyment of this repose is one of the 
ends of labor (“sweet is pleasure after pain”), and 





during it, moreover, are sown the seeds of much 


future performance. A popular writer may (as was 
said to be actually the case with Paul de Kock) pro- 
duce a book a year, the actual pen-work occupying 
but two months, while for the other ten he seems to 
be aimlessly lounging about in places of public resort. 
It is precisely then that he picks up, half uncon- 
sciously, the material for his next volume. We have 
often thought that in the well-known school-boy tale 
of Eyes, and no Eyes, the latter was a misrepresented 
personage, who did not notice the rats and birds and 
mosses that attracted his companion’s attention 
because he was absorbed in reveries that were the 
germ of future poems and romances. The great 
danger of the deification of labor is the popular 
tendency to represent the idol in his grossest and 
coarsest shape, and accept nothing as valuable work, 
or work at all, unless it has an immediate tangible 
return. 

It may be plausibly said that the intrinsic desirable- 
ness or undesirableness of labor must always be for 
the majority a purely abstract question, since the ma- 
jority must work, and work for some definite end. If 
this were so, there would still remain the case of those 
born, as the proverb expresses it, with silver spoons 
in their mouths, concerning whom the sages of the 
press, the pulpit, and the lecture-room offer many 
suggestions. Unfortunately these are less valuable 
than numerous ; fortunately, again, most of them are 
impracticable on their face. And yet almost anything 
seems better than the systems, or want of system, in 
vogue. Thus, according to one familiar practice, the 
millionaire puts his son into some safe, paying busi- 
ness which will enable him to increase the family 
fortune ; according to another, he attempts to “ make 
a gentleman” of him without reference to any fixed 
profession or occupation ; and these practices, seem- 
ingly so opposite, have usually the same result, namely, 
to render their subject “of the earth earthy,” devoted 
to the gratifications of sense and the most costly 
material pleasures. At present (however humiliating 
the confession) a European education, despite all its 
obvious dangers and drawbacks, seems to be the only 
preservative of ayoung man with large expectations 


strange and monstrous combination of the two. And 
it must be so till some influential class in the country 
can be made to acknowledge that learning and refine- 
ment have more inherent dignity than activity and 
wealth, and till the people are ashamed of choosing 
boors and ignoramuses for their legislators and 
rulers. 

But suppose the above distinction is only plausible. 
Suppose that as a nation, from the banker to the 
bricklayer, we all work too much; that our climate, 
our political and social institutions, all impel us with 
vast force in that direction. If so—and medical sta- 
tistics appear to prove that it is so—the question be- 
comes an intensely practical one for everybody, and 
the man who indulges in superfluous or excessive 
work is probably injuring himself, and certainly set- 
ting a bad example to others. 


RICH MEN AND LITERATURE. 


HE number of very rich individuals in this 
American society of ours is increasing with great 
rapidity. Each year the tax-lists show a greater 
array with millions set against them than the year 
before. Thousands who were born to the plough, 
and who have passed through the novitiate of the yard- 
stick, are able now to count their brown-stone houses 
by the dozen, to drink their champagne and burgundy 
by the barrel, to roll in costly carriages, to dress their 
wives and daughters in the richest fabrics, to do any- 
thing, in short; that a purse almost limitless, and a 
prospect that is quite so, may enable men to do in the 
way of luxury or ostentation. Out of all this much 
comes, of course, that is ridiculous and pitiable enough, 
and the blunders and the foolishness and the conceit 
of our new rich make up a fertile field for the satires 
and the curses of the imprudent or the unlucky who 
cannot be new rich themselves. Fairly obnoxious, 
too, are these weak spots to the arrows of irony ; for 
indeed there are so many that we constantly find our- 
selves praying that a school of Juvenals or Thackerays, 
or some other equally bitter and effective social cen- 
sors, may spring up in our midst to correct by ridicule 





what will apparently yield to nothing else, 





from becoming a rake-hell or a money-grub, or a . 
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And yet these millionaires do a great deal of good, 
and this should justly be remembered in their punish- 
ment. They build churches, endow charities, sub- 
scribe largely, if publicly, to praiseworthy objects; 
they build swift yachts which carry to furthest seas 
the starry flag, thus augmenting the national credit 
and stimulating the national maritime spirit; they 
lift up from the slough of despond, and raise to the 
dignity of a fashionable as well as popular diversion, 
the much degraded turf; they build splendid opera 
and concert houses, thus beautifying our cities and 
encouraging our taste for art; and they do a great 
many other useful and commendable things beside. 
They may, perhaps, be excused for a few trifling de- 
fects of grammar, for an incorrigible tendency for talk- 
ing through their noses, for calling you “sir” in every 
sentence, for being a little dogmatic and purse-proud, 
or even for looking down upon poor journalists, in 
consideration of the real good they do and the many 
disadvantages in training and social atmosphere to 
which, in earlier life, so many of their order have been 
exposed. Our new rich deserve, then, to be ap- 
plauded as well as laughed at. Let us give every one, 
even the devil or Mr. Grau with his opera douffe, his 
due; and then let us ask candid attention to a criti- 
cism upon these amiable Croesuses of ours, to which 
it behooves them to give earnest thought and the oc- 
casion ot which it will become them to remove. The 
Croesuses of America have done something for almost 
every other cause, charity or progress ; our criticism 
is, that they have done nothing, or the equivalent of 
nothing, for terature. 

In saying this we, of course, discriminate be- 
tween encouraging the study of the old and en- 
couraging the production of the new. Professor- 
ships have undoubtedly been liberally endowed in 
our colleges, although even this good work has by no 
means been overdone; but there is no real encour- 
agement of letters on the part of our rich men; no 
step is taken by them as a class to do honor or add 
profit to the literary profession; and so marked is the 
effect of this, working, it should be admitted, with 
other causes, that in many respects both the pursuit 
and the condition of literature in the United States 
are half a century behind what they might and ought 
to be, and by no means so compare with European 
standards as, all things considered, we have by this 
time_a right to expect. Many people imagine that 
because an immense number of wretchedly bad news- 
papers are printed in this country that we are very 
far advanced in light, culture, and so forth, but there 
could scarcely be a more capital error. A very large 
proportion of these newspapers are direct dissemi- 
nators of barbarism rather than of civilization. They 
are corrupters of speech ; teachers of greed, cunning, 
and self-assertion ; inculcators of slang and pruriency, 
and are, altogether, as mischievous as their circula- 
tions will allow. We cannot for a moment admit that 
the existence of such journals as 7he Day’s Doings 
and 7he Church Union—we name these sheets as 
being exactly unlike in ostensible purpose while on 
about the same plane of intellectual culture—betokens 
the presence of either sweetness or light in the com- 
munity. They simply show that there is a taste for 
nastiness among us and a taste for idiocy; and, it 
their circulation is considerable, that these tastes are 
wide-spread. In point of fact it is well known that in 
most cases the circulation of periodical literature in 
our great cities is in'exact proportion to its unworthi- 
ness ; so that the worse a sheet can be made the bet- 
ter it pays. Thus the number or extensive circulation 
of newspapers furnishes evidence of the mental and 
moral state of a population that is not always of a 
cheering kind ; not of a kind to enliven the hearts or 
either patriots or reformers. 

Now, it is common to attribute these and cognate 
evils to the ignorant poor ; but the point we wish to 
make is, that they are due, in a considerable measure, 
to the ignorant rich ; and that, whatever the just pro- 
portion of the odium to be attached to rich or poor, 
the latter cannot very well help themselves, and the 
former can. The poor must remain, for the most 
part, at the point of education which they have reached 
on attaining to adult age. Their time is due to toil, 
hard toil for daily bread. In the moments they can 
snatch for relaxation they wish to be amused, and 
people are only amused with what they can under- 
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stand. The poor man or woman who reads the cheap 
Sunday story papers is not culpable, then, as people 
are culpable who deliberately ignore, and from mere 
indolence shirk, their opportunities for acquiring 
knowledge. Now, the rich ignoramus is in precisely 
that category. He has no just excuse for evading the 
self-improvement that to the poor is so comparatively 
difficult. But the number of people, obviously of tie 
wealthy class, whom we daily see on the rail and 
the steamboat, reading stuff that belongs, if anywhere, 
in the kitchen, proves to us that our present stric- 
tures are needed, and that more severe ones would 
scarcely be out of place. Rich people, and perhaps 
this is truer in our own country than others, are very 
apt, whatever their want of culture, to be imitated in 
what they do by their poorer neighbors. By this 
means the taste for noxious, imbecile, and useless 
literature is spread and fostered among us to an ex- 
tent that would be ludicrous were it not so very sad. 
Surely if the rich have any duties or responsibilities 
at all, that of elevating or seeking to elevate the 
moral and mental condition of those around them is 
not the least of their number. Few men are to blame 
for their lack of early education ; but no man is inno- 
cent who, having acquired wealth, is content to remain 
a dunce for life, to encourage others to be dunces who 
surround him, and to withhold that practical support 
from wholesome literature which in the United States 
is so grievously needed, and which the force of exam- 
ple is so potent to assure. 

The number of people in this country who think 
because they have made fortunes—by buying and 
selling, plundering the public purse, sticking pigs, or 
making quack medicine—without the aid of books, 
that therefore there is no good thing in literature 
which they are bound to seek out, to help, or to ac- 
quire, is, we repeat, shamefully large. It is time the 
number were smaller. It is time that men like 
Irving and Hawthorne and Motley and Cooper should 
no longer be driven abroad for that appreciation from 
the wealthier and more influential classes they have 
failed to get at home. Will our ignorant rich men 
withdraw their thoughts from Wall Street and brown- 
stone and fast horses long enough to give this im- 
portant subject a little consideration ? 


OME of the magazines have ‘recently contained 
articles showing that many of the ideas which we 
believe to be original with authors of the present time 


may be traced as far back as literature exists. Emer- 
son goes so far as to say: “ All minds quote. Old and 
new make the warp and woof of every moment. There 


is no thread that is not a twist of these two strands.” 
Long lists of familiar quotations, which we ascribe to 
late authors, are shown to have their counterparts in 
older writings. 

Let us look a little more in detail into a department 
of this subject that has not been examined. We pre- 
sume it is impossible at the present time to form a 
plan or outline or plot of a book or work which will 
not be found to be like something that has existed in 
the past. The person who refuses to read anything 
so that he may be original is the likeliest to be charged 
with plagiarism, It has come to be necessary that an 
author should read for the purpose of avoiding that 
which has been done before. 

Is it possible to invent a plot for a novel that has not 
been used? Some, for the sake of originality, have 
written novels with no plots, and others have written 
stories in which the hero and heroine do not marry 
and live happy ever afterward. But these are not 
satisfactory to readers, and the old story must be told 
over and over, with merely the difference of the stamp 
of individuality put on each work by each different 
author. Cansider the number of short stories that the 
weekly newspapers are printing at the present time 
and have been printing for the last ten years. Those 
that read them now will have died or forgotten them 
twenty years hence. What, then, would be the harm it 
an author of 1890 should get an old file of 7ke Ledger 
and print its short stories over again? It would be 
called plagiarism, and deemed quite reprehensible. 
Yet the original ones will be only a repetition of the 
same plots and same characters. Some new circum- 
stances may arise as the result of new inventions and 
consequent new customs. The story of the time when 
there were no steam cars and telegraphs would have 
to be occasionally remodelled for the present. So two 





hundred years from now, many new appliances in life 





and society will be introduced. Some one has recently 
imagined an episode in the house of a citizen of New 
York, A.D. 2068. The master telegraphs to his ser- 
vant, who presents himself at the window in a balloon. 
The master tells him to go to South America and 
bear his compliments to Mr. Robinson, and request 
his company at tea. “Never mind your coat,” says 
he; “go right away.” 

In less than an hour John returns and reports that 
Mr. Robinson will be happy to come; that he is 
obliged to go to the North Pole during the afternoon, 
and will stop on his way back. 

“Very well, John,” says the gentleman; “wind up 
the machine for setting the table, and telegraph to my 
wife that Mr. Robinson will be here this evening. 
After that, John, you may dust out the balloon, as I 
have an appointment at London at two o’clock.”’ 

Under such circumstances, the novelists of A. D. 
2068 will have a certain advantage over those of 
the present. Not even the boundless continent 
will confine them, but the world will be their field. 
Yet the plots must still be in some degree the 
same as those of to-day, as the life of every soul re- 
sembles that of some other. There will be love then 
as now, and the course of true love will not run 
smooth; there will be stern parents; there will 
probably be disabilities and obstacles and disap- 
pointments; and in all the good stories which the 
maidens will delight to read faithful love will finally 
blossom forth into perfect fruition. 

Shakespeare, as we know, did not trouble himself 
to invent plots. Even Shylock after his pound of 
flesh was an old idea; no one knows how old, but 
he had his counterpart in Gernutus, a Jew of Venice, 
whereof two stanzas in Percy’s Religues tell: # 

* But he will have a merry jest 
For to be talked long ; 


You shall make me a bond (quoth he) 
That shall be large and strong. 


“The bloody Jew now ready is, 
With whetted blade in hand, 
To spill the blood of innocent 
By forfeit of his bond.” 

Weare told that Milton got his idea of Paradise 
Lost from a book by Barte; and there are at least , 
three works published previous to Bunyan’s Pé/erinz’s 
Progress which might have suggested the plan of the 
latter. One is an allegory by Rev. Richard Bernard ; 
another is entitled Zhe Pilgrimage of the Soul, written 
by a clergyman in the fifteenth century—the French 
manuscript of which is in the British Museum and 
was brought to light by Catherine Isabella Curt, and 
a translation of which was published by Caxton, 
London, in 1483. Southey also gives a quotation 
from Lucian’s Hermotimus, showing a still more 
ancient use of the pivotal idea of the Pé/grim’s 
Progress. Jefferson got some of our Declaration 
of Independence from the Mecklenburg declara- 
tion, and a great deal from Locke. The story ot 
Enoch Arden is nearly identical with that of a 
poem entitled Homeward Bound, by Miss Ade- 
laide Anne Procter, printed half a dozen years 
before the publication of ‘Tennyson’s work. Proba- 
bly both obtained the plot from some out-of-the-way 
tale in prose. Miss Procter’s poem differs from 
Tennyson’s, in that her hero makes himself known 
to his wife before leaving her “to roam over the great 
restless ocean.” A song about Auld Lang Syne was 
written a century before Burns. Campbell wrote 
Woodman Spare the Beechen Tree before Morris’s 
poem, Woodman Spare that Tree. ‘The metre and 
spirit of M/y Maryland are taken from Clarence Man- 
gan’s poem, Zhe"Kawamanian Exile. Yor instance ; 

“ There ’s care to-night in Ukbar’s halls, 

Karaman ! 

There's hope, too, for his trodden thralls, 
Karaman ! O Karaman ! 

What lights flash red along yon walls? 

Hark ! hark ! the muster-trumpet calls ! 

I see the sheen of spears and shawls, 
Karaman !’ 

With which compare : 


*¢ T hear the distant thunder hum, 
Maryland ! 
The Old Line bugle, fife, and drum, 
Maryland ! 
She is not dead, nor deaf, nor dumb, 
Huzza! She spurns the Northern scum ! 
She breathes—she burns—she’!l come, she’ll come 


” 


My Maryland! My Maryland! 

In criticising the productions of recent authors we 
are sometimes dealing with old and revered writers. 
Not often, indeed, is such a blunder made as that 
of the critic of Ze London Reader, who, in reviewing 
Dr. Latham’s edition of Yohnson’s Dictionary, sup- 
posed Johnson’s own preface had’ been written by 
Dr. Latham, and abused it violently, begging the 





publishers “to cancel this author’s preface and sub- 
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stitute one for it which will do a little more justice to | 
johnson’s work, and put the present editor’s in its 
proper place, as far as they like below his great 
predecessor’s.” But it is said that Montague ‘used | 
to copy from old authors without quotation marks, so | 
as to cheat the critics. 

“M. Le Grand,” says Emerson, “showed that in 
the old fabliaux were the originals of the tales of 
Molitre, La Fontaine, Boccaccio, and of Voltaire.” 
Mythology, old legends, and weird stories have come 
down trom the unknown times and have turned up | 
in different eras and tongues in_all corners of the | 
world. The legend of Amphitry on came from India, | 
and C tnderella is an Eastern tale. Whether the | 
same things have occurred to different minds, or | 
whether such stories have come down from a prim- | 
itive time when there was but one language, is a| 
question for discussion. They change, of course, as | 
they travel; to quote again from Emerson: “ The | 
legend i is tossed from believer to poet, and from poet 
to believer, everybody adding a grace or dropping 
a fault or rounding the form, until it gets an ideal 
tr pooeell Warton says: 








‘The Nereids of antiquity, the daughters of the | and fit them for proper presentation to this age, are the 
are evidently the same with the | useful workers of the present. 


sie aes seer,’ 
Mermaids of the British and Northern shores; the 
habitations of both are fixed in crystal caves, or coral 
palaces, beneath the waters of the ocean ; and they 
are alike distinguished for their partialities to the 
human race and their prophetic powers in disclos- 
ing the events of futurity. The Naiads only differ 
in name from the Nixen of Germany and Scandi- 
navia (Nisser), or the Water-Eleves of our country- 
man /Elfric; and the Nornz, who wove the web 
of life and sang the fortunes of the illustrious Helga, 
are but the same companions who attended Ilithyia 
at the births of Iamos and Hercules.” 

Again: “The English Puck, the Scottish Bogle, 
the French Esprit Follet, or Goblin—the Gobelinus 
of monkish Latinity—and the German Kobold, are 
only varied names for the Grecian Kobolus, whose 
sole delight consisted in perplexjng the human race 
and calling up those harmless terrors that continually 
hover round the minds of the timid.” 

The nursery rhyme called Zhe House that Fack 
Built is an altered translation of an ancient para- 
bolical hymn sung by the Jews at the Feast of the 
Passover, and commemorative of the principal events 
in the history of that people. Many others of our 
children’s ditties have wonderful histories, some 
of which have, and some of which have not, been 
traced. 

The avidity with which a bright thought is quoted 
shows that it is common to all who think, and that it 
is impossible to say where it originated or how many 
times it has been uttered. It is marvellous how often 
some quotations have been repeated. Consider how 
a senteace like General Dix’s, “1f any man attempts 
to haul down the American flag shoot him on the 
spot,” or Grant’s, “I propose to fight it out on this 
line,” will run its course in a country through every 
channel of communication. Thousands of papers 
publish it first in their news columns, and over and 
over again in their editorials. Speakers shout it to 
admiring audiences at mass meetings. It is heard 
from lecturers on all the lyceum platforms. Young 
gentlemen repeat it in debating societies. Letter- 
writers quote it in their correspondence with friends. 
Fathers of families deliver it oracularly at the tea- 
table. Wives repeat it to neighbor’s wives. Boys 
and girls tell it at school, or hear it from the teacher. 
It goes into the writing-books, and is copied in 
straggling characters down the page. It stands for 
months with an eagle over it at the head of the 
‘columns of party newspapers. It flaps in the breeze 
on banners at political gatherings, and glares from 
transparencies in night processions. It is printed on 
the corners of envelopes. It is engraved on medals. 
It is the refrain for songs and the text for poems. It 
may even get into the advertising columns at so much 
per line. It permeates all literature. There is not a 
soul in all our thirty millions who does not hear it. 
It goes to other lands and descends fto posterity. A 
pertinent sentence or thought dropped into the ocean 
of time sends its ripples through the earth and through 
the ages. What man, however great and original you 
may think him to be, writes a book or essay, or de- 
livers a lectuse, who does not “cram” for it? Does 

not every good author, either by taking notes or by 
relying on an excellent memory, gather from his read- 
ing facts, thoughts, illustrations, and even many effec- 
tive combinations of words, which appear in his sub- 
sequent writings. What author or speaker is it some 
of whose most telling passages are not those contain- 
‘ng an apt quotation, a pertinent illustration, or a 


thrilling reference to something in the history and the 
writings of the past? Is it Emerson or Phillips or 
Sumner? What author is it who does not fill his 
mind with the treasures of books for future use ? 

There are some quotations that never grow hack- 
neyed, and an appropriate one always shines out with 
peculiar brightness in a good article or oration. A 
man with sufficient originality or variety to ballast it 
had better make a fine quotation, if he do not flourish 
too many trumpets over it, than try to say the same 
thing in his own language. 

Some indeed go to nature rather than to books. 
One noticeably who does so is Charles Dickens. His 
works are almost wholly a transfer from nature, in- 
| stead of from any previous writings, and nature in all 
;her aspects is inexhaustible. New recesses and 
further vistas open every day to those who study her. 
So steam and electricity brought a new element into 
literature ; and so does every new treasure from her 
ample store-house. 

But not only those who search out new things, but 
also those who rearrange and sort cut the old, and 
bring them into harmony, and conform them to rules, 


REGINA PECUNIA. 


ESPITE the Declaration of Independence and 
Miss Anna Dickinson, all men are not created 
free and equal. At least, if so born, they very 
speedily learn to improve on the handiwork of 
Heaven. We are slaves toa hundred masters, as any 
of us may learn of a Sunday, now that the religious 


long as the coming to age of one young man can 
plunge an empire into pyrotechnic raptures only be- 
cause his name is Bute, just so long will Britain’s 
nobility rule Britain. And who is to-day the Em- 
peror of France? Is it the gouty and dyspeptic old 
gentleman who spends his time drinking the waters 
at Vichy and Biarritz for the benefit of his health and 
newspaper correspondents, or is it that subtle and irre- 
sistible force of genjus which guides the fiery pens of 
Henri Rochefort and Prevost-Paradol ? And in our 
own country how long will it be before the pitiless 
hand of progress completes the uncomfortable analogy? 

Now, we do not intend to indulge in any of the 
hackneyed sneers about filthy lucre or the stereo- 
typed tirades against its possessors. Money is a 
good thing in itself and may be made subservient to 
many wise and noble ends. It is only people that 
have failed in the great grab-game of life to secure 
what they would regard as their fair proportion who 
are constantly preaching that it is the root of all evil. 
As little is it that epitome of all the Christian virtues 
which those sometimes imagine it who are -blessed 
with a superabundance ; as usual, the truth lies some- 
where between these two extremes. And the truth is, 
that money is a very desirable adjunct in life ; within 
certain bounds its acquisition may be made the aim of 
a laudable ambition. It is not the loftiest aspiration 
to be sure, but still no ignoble one, which urges a 
man to set his family above the fear of want, or even 
to insure them that degree of comfort and luxury 
which their tastes crave and which befits their station 
in society. And even in a republican community we 
would permit—we would even enjoin on those whose 
social position is confessedly above the ordinary level, 





season has fairly opened and piety and fashion have 
together abandoned the watering-places. And we are 
as unequal, any philosopher will tell us who is not also 
a politician, as a thousand shifting forces of circum- 
stance can make us. There is something more than 
the national taste for exaggerated paradox in the popu- 
lar formula for expressing our absolute republican 
equality, that every man is as good as every other 
man, and a—considerable sight better. The major 
proposition is sound enough in theory, and is an ad- 
mirable thing for other people to believe and to prac- 
tise toward each other ; but for ourselves, is there any 
one who does not in his inmost heart extract from the 
minor a much more soothing and comfortable doc- 
trine? It is a fine thing, and a facile, to inveigh 
against the sinfulness of caste, but at bottom we are 
all Brahmins. The best of us can find a little Chris- 
tian hatred for those who are above us; the worst of 
us have a little Christian contempt to spare for those 
who are below. And the feeling is not only a natural 
but a wholesome one; if there were no grades in the 
social scale there would be no space for a healthy 
and honest ambition. ‘The impecunious and greasy 
radical who bellows himself hoarse from corner 
hustings against the oppressions of a bloated aris- 
tocracy is only setting rounds in the ladder whereby 
he shall climb to their level, to be in turn the mark 
for his poorer and dirtier neighbors. In every state 
an aristocracy must necessarily exist, as well as a 
vigorous and aspiring democracy whose _ clamor- 
ous envy shall keep it in check, and a great 
solid middle-class to interpose between these vo- 
latile and conflicting elements. Nay, more, in 
every well-regulated state there is need of an aris- 
tocracy, most of all in every well-regulated repub- 
lic. ’Ageoroxeatia—a government of the best—is not 
that, after all, what good men and honest republicans 
should most ardently desire? And we who have the 





living under the best government the world ever saw, 


is to have her aristocracy also. 
be different from these as these differ from each 


states which breed them. Whatever fine things Mr. 


masses, whatever eloquent tributes Mr. Roebuck may 
pay to the intelligence and sense of the great Eng- 
lish middle-class, whatever inspiring compliments the 





themselves or of one another, just so long as the Eng- 
lish laborer lifts a servile cap to the English lord, so 


a certain amount of modest splendor; one does not 
wish to see one’s rulers and magistrates and great 
men and heroes looking altogether like ordinary mor- 
tals. Besides, poverty has a dispiriting and debasing 
influence, unfavorable to the growth of noble senti- 
ments or refined tastes. Great souls, like Cato and 
Thoreau, are of course superior to it, and it may be 
the part of true wisdom to say with Horace— 
“a - Bene est, cui Deus obtulit 

Parca, quod satis est, manu.” 
But then how few of us are great souls, and what a 
mistake most of us would make if we essayed the vé/e 
without a comfortable balance at our banker’s! Let 
our aristocracy then be rich if you will, since wealth 
implies most that goes to constitute culture ; but when 
you come to make that the essential which at most 
should only be the attribute, is it not time to pause ? 

One can understand an aristocracy of birth. There 
is something awe-inspiring, after all, in a descent which 
goes back through all familiar warp of history into the 
dim cloud-land of tradition; there is something im- 
pressive in a name which has for ages been a war-cry 
in the mouths of men, which has been rounded into 
beauty by centuries of use. The bearer of such a title 
comes to us invested with the prowess and worth of 
all who have worthily borne it before him, and it is not 
strange that poor human nature should be a little daz- 
zled by that excess of splendor. Other things being 
equal, it is better to be well born than to be ill born ; 
no great or good man was ever held in less esteem for 
knowing who was his grandfather. It is a fine thing, 
like Cicero or Thurlow, to be the first of one’s race, 
and it is anignoble thing to be, like the silly patricians 
they each so signally discomfit in the story, the last ; 
but does anybody imagine that because their practice 
in the forum gave these lawyers a ready repartee their 
vanity was less wounded, or that they would not have 
bartered a portion of their fame for a share in the 


advantage, as political orators constantly assure us, of | ancestry which their assailants disgraced? M. Alexan- 


dre Dumas was not less ready on a similar occasion. 


we ought not to murmur or be alarmed when we find| The story goes that, being asked by an impertinent 
an actual, real dondé fide aristocracy growing up in| fellow if his father was not a mulatto, the most delight- 
our midst. And we do find it; just as England has | ful of romancers replied, “ Yes, and my grandfather 
her aristocracy, France hers, Hayti hers, so America| was an ape. So you will perceive that my family com- 
To be sure, it is te} menced where yours has ended.” Doubtless he had 


heard the little incident we have referred to about 


other. In England, for example, they have anj| Cicero and Lord Thurlow, but his answer was witty 
aristocracy of birth; in France, an aristocracy of| enough for all that. Yet we venture to think that, de- 
intellect ; in Hayti, a primitive aristocracy of physical | spite his victory, M. Dumas was a little uncomfortable, 
force; we in America are rearing and fostering | and that for a moment he would rather have been de- 
an aristocracy of wealth. But of all these various aris- | scended from a Montmorency than a mulatto. The 
tocracies, though the animating principles differ, the | feeling is natural, and we can’t escape from it; the 
effect is the same; they are the real rulers of the | sturdiest republican of us all takes pride in his family 


portraits. So, as we have said, we can understand 


Bright may say of the might and grandeur of the | an aristocracy of birth; we can understand even more 


readily an aristocracy of brain or muscle, for men- 
tal or physical power is quick to make _ itself 
respected. We can toss our caps in the air and cry 


masses and the middle-class may think and say of| véva¢s / till we are hoarse to crown or pen or sword 
—but to a money-bag? 
Yet this is precisely what we are coming to. 
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Money is rapidly growing to be our solitary social 
test; at once the corner-stone and coping of that 
gorgeous edifice which is known as our best society. 


We do not at all inquire whether a man or woman | curriculum marked out for our youth, and the “ partial 


is virtuous, or cultivated, in order to admit them to | 


the sacred circles of our é/ite, but only if they are 
rich. 
“ Et genus et formam Regina Pecunia donat.” 


And this state of affairs, bad enough at best, is made | 


infinitely worse by the fact that wealth with us 
seems almost always an attendant of presumptuous 
and unscrupulous ignorance. The reason is easily 
found; those men make money fastest who give 
themselves up earliest and most unreservedly to the 
business of making it, and the study is absorbing 
enough to exclude all others. So it is not the great 
discoverers, the great inventors, the famous poets 
and painters and sculptors, the men who leave the 
world better than they found it, richer and nobler for 
the legacy of their fruitful lives—it is not these, or 
only exceptionally these, who are rich. In the cant of 
modern utilitarianism, their lives are unsuccessful ; it 
is the wealthy tallow-chandler, the prosperous apothe- 
cary, the affluent tailor who succeed in life, and who 
give the tone to our best society. These are the men 
whose carriages block our thoroughfares, whose 
houses line our fashionable avenues, whose wives 
and daughters exhaust the adjectives of an ad- 
miring press, whose voices make or mar the for- 
tunes of better men, who are practically rulers of 
the community. It is of no avail to say that the 
society wherein these hold sway is not our best 
society ; that there is another to which these men do 
not enter, and where wealth alone is no sufficient 
passport. It is true there are still in America men and 
women who do not worship the golden calf, to whom 
virtue and genius are more precious than jewels and 
purple and fine linen. But their seclusion from the 
herd amounts to a virtual exclusion, to an abdication 
of social influence as well as of political power. Say 
what you will, it is the wealthy tradesmen and shop- 
keepers, the lucky stock-jobbers and contractors, who 
make the American society of to-day, and make it the 
laughing-stock of the world. And their influence is 
rapidly becoming as potent in the councils of the na- 
tion as in the parlors of pinchbeck ¢oz. They make 
and unmake our rulers, they control elections as they 
regulate a fancy stock, and they make a “corner” of 
a Presidential contest as they make a “corner” in Erie 
or Rock Island. It is notorious that the legislatures of 
the three great Middle States are only the venal mouth- 
pieces of the railroad corporations which these men 
rule, and the exercise of the right of suffrage is rapidly 
becoming the merest farce. It is not the party whose 
principles are just, or whose adherents are most nu- 
merous, that wins, but the one which is most judi- 
ciously lavish of its dollars. We do not even pretend 
concealment; we blazon to the world the proofs of this 
corruption, and prosperous lawyers contest with 
wealthy druggists the right of swelling the bribery 
fund which we facetiously label printing expenses. 
Political torches are fed with a different oil from that 
Diogenes used in his lantern. 

The end is not yet; but does it not seem as though 
we were touching the beginning of the end? Cen- 
turies are of little account in the life of a nation, and 
neither we nor our children’s children may live to see 
the ruin that we are working. But who can doubt 
that it will some day come. The house that is built 
on the sand is sure to fall, and the social system that 
is based on ignorance and avarice will hardly be more 
stable. 


CLASSICAL CULTURE IN AMERICA. 


O the thoughtful man of letters, in whose mind 

love of country is blended with love of learning, 
and who measures national growth by intellectual ad- 
vancement, the present attitude of our countrymen 
with regard to the study of the classics presents little 
ground for encouragement. ‘The jintensely practical 
character of the age, the much-abused maxim, “ Time 
is money,” and the boastings of self-styled “ self- 
made men,” have tended to lower the estimation in 
which the “dead languages,” as men are wont to 
style them, have been held for centuries. The scholar 
who devotes his time to the acquisition of classic lore 
is set aside, by those who estimate every accomplish- 
ment in dollars and cents, as a well-meaning, harm- 
less, but utterly useless member of society ; while the 
wealthy vender of tea and sugar is held up for public 
admiration as a “merchant prince.” As a natural 
consequence of the fathers’ having eaten sour grapes, 
the children’s teeth are set on edge; and we hear 
philosophers of nine or ten years expressing it as the 
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result of their mature convictions that Latin and 
Greek are of no benefit to any one. Hence the 
growing tendency to omit the ancient languages in the 


courses of study ” which find so much favor among us. 

Few persons now care to become thorough schol- 
ars, and unless men of learning awake to a sense ot 
their duty as citizens of the republic of letters, and 
exert themselves to set before the public mind the 
true value and utility of these much-despised pursuits, 
the next century will present not merely a decline in 
the number of scholars worthy of the name, but a 
painful retrogression from our present position as re- 
gards all that is intellectual. To prevent this there 
should be more of fellowship among the votaries of 
the classics. Societies should be formed in which 
men of scholarly tastes could meet and compare 
their views with regard to points of criticism and 
modes of instruction. They would undoubtedly find 
that, while differences might exist with regard to minor 
points, there would still be a broad ground upon which 
they could unite as members of a common brother- 
hood. In union there is strength, and the classical 
scholars of our country thus leagued together to fur- 
ther the common cause would present an invincible 
front to the enemy. Theyshould no longer be divided 
by petty contests respecting quantity and accent. Im- 
portant as accurate knowledge of such minutiz is to 
every one who aspires to a reputation for elegant 
scholarship, it is not all that is requisite. The true 
classical scholar must possess a heart capable of sym- 
pathizing with the masters of ancient thought, and 
entering into communion with their very souls, no less 
than an intellect alive to the perception of every 
beauty of expression and delicate shade of meaning 
in their writings. Such a person alone can inspire 
his pupils with true enthusiasm and render them ca- 
pable of appreciating what they study. If such be 
sought for the higher positions in our institutions of 
learning we shall no longer hear of the unprofitable- 
ness of classical study, but the rising generation will 
be imbued with a taste for the classics which will be 
of vast benefit in shaping the intellectual future of 
America. 

It would seem at present almost utopian to expect 
such results, but we cannot refrain from expressing 
the hope that there may yet arise in our land noble 
universities, where persons thoroughly conversant 
with the fundamental principles and grammatical 
minutiz of the ancient languages may be enabled to 
pursue a far more extensive course of study than is 
embraced in the ordinary college curriculum. Were 
this once attained, all that now belongs to the college 
would be confined to the preparatory school, while, of 
course, the age for admission to college would be 
more advanced than at present. Meanwhile the friends 
of true scholarship must be content to labor against 


| prejudice, and to set before the public mind the en- 


nobling influence of classical studies, and the intellec- 
tual decline which will inevitably follow should they 
be allowed to fall into disrepute. Let every one whose 
privilege it has been to hold intercourse with the mas- 
ter minds of antiquity aid in the work, and thus prove 
himself at once a scholar and a patriot. 








MY RELIGION. 


BY A MODERN MINISTER. 
XI. 
THE CHURCH. 
**To whom coming, as unto a living stone,--ye also, as lively stones, 
are built up a spiritual house.””—PgrTeEr. 

HE union between Christ and His people so far 
transcends all human conception and expression 
that it is impossible to present a complete view of it 
Hence, when the sacred writers would make known to 
us its nature, they represent it under a variety of illus- 
trations. One of these represents Gon’s people, the 
church, as a palace, or temple, in which Gop dwells. 
“ To whom coming,” says the Apostle (2. ¢., to Christ), 
“as unto a living stone, ye also, as lively stones, are 
built up a spiritual house.” “In whom all the build- 
ing fitly framed together groweth unto an holy tem- 
plein the Lord. In whom ye also are builded together 

for a habitation of Gop through the Spirit.” 

In our investigation of this building the first thing 
to be noticed is the foundation. “Other foundation can 
no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ.” 
Sometimes he is called simply “the corner-stone,” 
or “the chief corner-stone.” The idea is the same. 
He supports the building. Without Him it could not 
exist. He upholds and maintains it in being. The 
next thing to be noted is the other “stones” which 
compose this temple. These are Christians, “In 
whom:ye also are builded together.’ Every Christian 





is such a stone built into the wall of this great temple. 
There are great varieties in these stones, but all are ne- 
cessary. First, the hard, rough granite. Unseemly it 
may be, and rough, but firm as a rock. It sa rock. It will 
bear pressure. Men may not think it handsome, but 
there are those who know its worth ; and those who 
know think little of the rough edges. Their attention 
is more fixed upon its better qualities. It will endure, 
it will help support others, it can be relied upon for ever. 
Afterward come the other stones. Brown-stone, use- 
ful, comfortable, not specially attractive nor repulsive. 
Course after course, course after course, layer after 
layer, the building rises. The handsome marbles are 
built in also. How beautiful they are! How lovely ! 
How smooth! Nothing to scratch or mar. “ Pol- 
ished after the similitude of a palace !” The great Ar- 
chitect knows what grinding and scraping and graving 
and polishing were necessary to bring them to their 
present state. But it is done. How beautiful when 
polished! But they cannot be too lovely for the tem- 
ple of the living Gop. How different, too, the sizes 
of the stones! Some take up a large space, and the 
wall grows apace. Some only fill up a nook or a 
cranny between the larger ones. But these are as 
necessary as those. Not one can be left out without 
marring the fair proportions of the whole. And how 
they vary in shape! How symmetrical are some! 
Perfect in every part, they seem made for the very 
place they occupy. How beautiful the wall looks ! 
But most are irregular, very irregular. Yet how 
strangely their irregularities fit in one against another ! 
Here is one large stone so irregular that it will not lie 
still, and no other one of its own size can touch it in 
more than one or two points. Build in the little ones 
all around it. They can touch everywhere. By their 
help it fits in beautifully. So the wall rises, every 
stone in its place ; fit stones ; stones that will stand 
against time and storm. Sometimes a builder gets 
hold of a sort of friable freestone that looks very 
beautiful and seems very firm; but it won’t stand. If 
built into the wall it will “endure for a little time,” 
but it will crumble away on exposure to wind 
and storm. If such should be built into the wall, 
what an unseemly hole would soon be seen! The 
Master Builder builds none such into His wall. 
Sometimes the under builders do. They cannot de- 
tect it so easily, and when they do, how sad the con- 
sequences! How much trouble the friable freestone 
gives after a little while! How he tires of supporting 
so many above! of his tight place! of being anything, 
or doing anything, until he crumbles out entirely! 
No such blunder the Great Builder makes. For, 
strange to say, all the stones in the wall He builds 
are “living stones.” The Corner Stone, the Founda- 
tion Stone is a living stone, “hath life in Himself,” 
and that life from Him pervades all the stones built 
into the temple founded on Him. Like electricity, this 
supernatural life runs through every stone in all the 
temple. Unlike electricity, however, it does not pass 
through and vanish. On the contrary, it pervades 
them continually. “To whom coming, as un- 
toa Living Stone, ye also, as lively stones, are builded 
together.” Unlike electricity, too, it does not destroy, 
but preserves the living stones through which it runs. 
As the blood courses through the veins, carrying lite 
and health and vigor to every limb, so the divine life 
of this divine Corner Stone runs through the whole 
building, binding it together, and causing it to grow 
into a holy temple in the Lord. Of this temple the 
Builder and Maker and Dweller is Gop. It is a habi- 
tation of Gop through the Spirit. It is a spiritual 
temple. It is not local and physical. It does not 
exist in time and space. But not the less does it exist. 
In it Gop dwells, and His dwelling in it constitutes it 
atemple. And since Christ is Gop, the temple itself 
partakes of the life of Gop in Christ, and so endures 
for evermore! The gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it! 
— ening — — 
THE GARRET. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF BERANGER. 
HE asylum once more I behold where my youth 
Learned the lessons to Poverty’s self that belong. 
I was twenty ; I had a fond mistress, forsooth, 
A few trusty friends, and a liking for song. 
The world then I braved, both its wits and its wights ; 
With no thought of the future, but rich in my May, 
Light, joyous, I climbed up the stairway six flights ; 
O life in a garret at twenty is gay! 


’Tis a garret, that fact I wish none to forget. 

There once stood my bed, hard and shabby withal 
My table stood there, and I find there are yet 

In charcoal some fragments of verse on the wall. 
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Come back! O ye joys of life’s beautiful dawn, 

Whom Time with a flap of his wing beat away ; 
How often for you has my watch been in pawn! 

O life in a garret at twenty is gay! 
Lisette above all should appear to our view, 

Blithe, lovely, in freshly trimmed hat as of yore, 
At the window her hand has already in lieu 

Of a curtain suspended the shaw] that she wore ; 
My bed, too, is prettily decked with her dress, 

Its folds loose and flowing. Love ! spare them, I pray} 
Who paid for it all I have heard, I confess ; 

O life in a garret at twenty is gay! 
At table one day when abundant the cheer, 

And the voice of my comrades in chorus rang high, 
A shout of rejoicing mounts up even here, 

“At Marengo Napoleon is victor,” they cry— 
Hark! the thunder of guns ; a new stave loudly rings 
As to deeds so resplendent our homage we pay ; 

Never, never shall France be invaded by kings ! 
O life in a garret at twenty is gay! 
Let us go, for my reason is drunk as with wine. 
How distant those days so regretted appear ! 
What is left me to live I would gladly resign 
For one month such as Heaven has allotted me here. 
Of glory, love, pleasure, and folly to dream, 
The whole of existence to spend in a day, 
And Hope to illumine that day with her beam ; 
O life in a garret at twenty is gay! 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE EDUCATION OF THE-BLACKS. 
O THE EpIroR OF THE ROUND TABLE: 

. i Sir: The importance of this question, viewed as one 
feature in reconstruction, so justly urged by you in your 
recent article on Free Schools for the Southern States, com- 
mends it to the attentive consideration of all who are in 
any way interested in the establishment of harmonious re- 
lations between the different sections of our country. Being 
somewhat familiar with the practical working of the system 
nowy in operation, I take the liberty of addressing you upon 
the subject, feeling confident that no harm can come from 
discussion of the-question, whatever may be the propriety, 
or the reverse, of the suggestions I have to offer. 

I do not propose to discuss the question whether or not 
the race ought to be educated. This may be regarded as 
virtually settled, despite the attractive and not wholly irra- 
tional line of argument that might be brought against the 
affirmative side. It is to be assumed that the negroes, 
having been deprived of their natural protectors and 
abusers, and forced to leap at once from household depen- 
dents to fellow-citizens, ought to be placed under the condi- 
‘tions most favorable for learning how to bear the new re- 
sponsibility that is thrust uponthem. And it may be safely 
taken for granted that education is the prime lever for their 
elevation—the principal means by which their capacity for 
good citizenship is to be fostered and enlarged. Admitting, 
then, these premises, we may turn our attention solely to 
the means to be employed in furtherance of the desired end. 

It seems like stating a truism to say that the matter 
taught, and the mode of teaching it, should be adapted both 
to the need and the capacity of the scholar. But the excuse 
for alluding to such a simple fact is found in the virtual 
assumption by many that what is good. for one class of 
pupils is good for all others. It has been remarked by 
thoughtful and observant persons that one great fault in 
the Jesuitical system of education in this country is the in- 
discriminate subjection of pupils, of whatever mental grade 
and temperament, to the same undeviating curriculum ; and 
this objectionable feature tells with great force against a 
course of instruction which is otherwise very nearly perfect. 
Attention to such considerations is necessary in our search 
for the best method of impressing upon the colored people 
the lessons it may be expedient or advisable to teach them. 
We must never lose sight of two stubborn facts: that the 
average intellect of the race—the plane of the negro mind 
—is lower than our own ;. and that, beside being inferior, it 
has some decided peculiarities. A system of education, to 
prove successful, must be based upon the recognition and 
full appreciation of this inferiority and these peculiarities. § 

We need not stop to argue an average intellectual infe- 
riority of the colored race as compared with the white. 
Were other proof wanting, it might be found inZthe occa- 
sional exceptions to the rule—those “ prodigies,” as they are 
called, and really are,—negroes who excite astonishment, 
and even provoke comment from the press, by simply prov- 
ing themselves quite equal to ordinary white scholars. Their 
superiority is only made evident by comparing them with 
their own race. This average intellectual inferiority has an 
all-important bearing upon our subject ; for it fixes a natural 
limit beyond which it is impossible, by any system of edu- 
cation, to elevate the race. No course of instruction can 
be devised capable of overleaping the natural barriers to 

progress beyond a certain point. It is worse than useless 
to attempt to deceive ourselves in this matter. The ne- 
gro’s capacity for education—his faculty of being made to 
receive and appropriate education—is less than the white 
man’s. Therefore, leaving social, political, and all other 
considerations out of view, we see clearly, from this fact 


to our own level by never so much education. We must 
recognize this fact, and not attempt an impossibility. 

It is necessary to insist so strongly upon this point for 
the benefit of certain very worthy people, who are also 
narrow-minded fanatics, with a watch-word— equality”— 
that they do not understand, though they ring the changes 
upon it a7 zauseam. A few lessons in physiology, interca- 
lated with a little ethnology, would do such people good. 
Their ignorance may be blissful to them, but it is at once 
very amusing and very annoying to better informed per- 
sons. 

Bearing in mind, then, the fact of intellectual inferiority, 
we have next to note, as another element in the problem, 
those mental peculiarities to which allusion has already 
been made. It may be affirmed, in general terms, that the 
negro mind, compared with the white man’s, shows a rela- 
tive preponderance of the observing over the ratiocinative 
faculties. It is quick to observe, but slow to deduce from 
its observation. It notes a thing without taking in its 
bearings ; or several things without reflecting upon their 
mutual relations. Their senses are as acute as—possibly 
more acute than—the white man’s ; but they do not tell their 
possessor so much, because the brain acts more feebly 
upon what is observed—is slower to resolve percep- 
tions into conceptions, has greater difficulty in elaborat- 
ing original ideas, occupies itself more with objective than 
with subjective cognitions. Similarly, though in a much 
more marked degree, most of the lower animals surpass 
man in some of their senses; as acuteness of sight, smell, 
or hearing. From the pure instinct possessed by animals, 
which leads them to act automatically and involuntarily, 
as -it were, upon their perceptions, the ascent, though so 
decided, is gradual and unbroken through the lower races 
of men to the highest ; and though all men possess, super- 
added to the instincts that show them to be but a modifica- 
tion of the brute creation, the faculties we call “ reasoning,” 
some races never reason to the same degree, or in the same 
plane, as others. The Negro race “thinks” differently 
from the Caucasian. Perhaps most of the conclusions— 
even of the most simple kind—that it reaches are arrived 
at by a different mental process. While we cannot fully 
explain this difference, we shall probably find the clue to 
it by assuming that the negro mind acts by rote—in a cer- 
tain routine, which it has difficulty in leaving. Give it 
a track and vs @ ¢ergo enough, and it will go forward very 
well ; take it out of its groove, and progress, if there be any, 
is slow, uncertain, and erratic. The mental machinery 
lacks the oil of originality in its joints. 

Weakness of will and flexibility of purpose are among 
the commonest exhibitions of low or imperfect reasoning 
powers. These traits find expression, in a highly interest- 
ing way, in the remarkable susceptibility of the negro to 
emotion. The emotional phases of his character are too 
well known to require more than mention in this connec- 
tion. His mind is always ina state of unstable equilibrium, 
liable to be upset at any moment by the most trifling agen- 
cies, provided they be addressed to his feelings. There is 
an excess of those tendencies—both for good and evil—that 
spring from the heart ; and they cannot always be controlled 
by the head. Every religious or political gathering of ne- 
groes is eloquent witness of this. 

To his other peculiarities must be added that quasi-arti- 
ficial mentality which has been produced in the negro by 
his long-continued condition of servitude. He has not yet 
learned to think or act independently. No matter about 
the moral question involved here ; I do not care to moralize, 
and it were useless to cry over spilt milk ; but insist upon 
the recognition of this introduced element in the negro’s 
character. A slave is virtually a child all his life, and the 
negro has virtually been treated as one for several genera- 
tions, with the inevitable result of dwarfing whatever men- 
tal capacity he had in the beginning, and of instilling some 
very objectionable traits. Regret this as we may, we must 
take it as it is, and try to work as well as we can upon the 
material we have. 

Independently of all social, and particularly of all politi- 
cal, bearings of the case, its physiological aspects—some of 
which I have thus endeavored to bring forward—ought to 
be sufficient to set at rest the question whether there should 
be one or two sets of free schools at the South. The idea 
of attempting to educate the two races side by side, and by 
the same method of instruction, strikes me as very absurd, 
entirely impracticable, and not a little dangerous. ‘ The 
direful spring of woes unnumbered” would be set flow- 
ing by any such endeavor. Just as surely as green results 
from mixing blue and yellow, would some undefinable and 
unsatisfactory grey—neither honest black nor good white— 
result from such educational amalgamation. Let those who 
may here again spring their rattle of “equality,” and gather an 
anxious crowd of would-be watchmen of the “ freedman’s 
interests ;” it will not do. Who would think to grind 
corn and wheat in the same mill, in the hope that somehow 
good meal and good flour would fall separately from the 
hopper? And yet this is precisely the idea of the movement 
that, at least in one instance, has been set on foot to make 
the free schools common to the two races. I do not care 
to discuss whatever political element there may be in it, 
but its social bearings cannot be overlooked. Whatever 
may be the case with the next generation, in the present 
there certainly does exist an element of discord preventing 
harmonious relations. Call it what we please—race hatred, 
natural antipathy, or what not—there is something that 





alone, how futile would be any endeavor to bring the race 
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opposes, and must for a long time continue to oppose, in- 


timate social relations between the two races. And it 
comes, too, from both sides of the divided house ; the feel- 
ing, like the plan of many insurance companies, is “ purely 
mutual.” Children catch the spirit of antagonism from 
their elders, and show it in the thousand ingenious ways 
they have of tormenting each other. 
Not to occupy too much of your valuable space, I have 
merely suggested some fundamental points that should be 
borne in mind in the discussion of the intricate problem, if 
we would hope to arrive at anything like a satisfactory solu- 
tion. In a subsequent communication I shall take note of 
what has already been accomplished under the present 
system of education, and sketch the outlines of a more ade- 
quate one. I am, yours very truly, 

ELLIOTT COUEs. 
Cotumaia, S. C., October 15, 1868. 








MAJORITIES AND JUST REPRESENTATION. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE ROUND TABLE: 

Sir: Your editorial, What Follows, of Oct. 24, has this sen- 
tence: “The majority of the people plainly desire the elec- 
tion of General Grant.” Now, sir, if you mean ¢he people of 
these United States, you mistake ; if you mean electoral 
college votes, as they may or might be manipulated, per- 
haps you are correct. 

You doubtless know that in the late state elections of 
Kentucky,-Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Indiana the people 
gave a decided majority of combined Democratic votes. 
Contrast Kentucky’s Democratic majority and Indiana’s Re- 
publican majority. You doubtless know, also, that 300,000 
voters of various Southern States are denied the privilege of 
our republican form of government, namely, the ballot. 
Would not every Southern state give a decided majority for 
Seymour, if it had the same opportunities and rights in com- 
mon with the North ? 

Assuming, then, that these are United States, and the 
government a republic, and that this land is not Poland, 
can it be truly said that a majority of the people desire the 
election of General Grant? Please give us the figures to 
show that Grant can or will receive a majority of the votes 
of the people. If Grant be elected, as appearances may 
indicate, it must and will be through e/ectora/ injustice. 

Perhaps you will say that every President has been 
elected simply through a majority of votes in the electoral 
college. Very well. Then it is high time that the rotten 
system be abolished. In fact, some of our state systems of 
representation are wrong. Think of Buckingham, a United 
States senator from a Democratic state. 

Lincoln was elected President although there was a ma- 
jority of 1,000,000 votes against him. He was re-elected by 
2,223,035 votes to McClellan’s 1,811,754, and yet the latter 
had but 21 electoral votes to the former’s 216! The time 
must come when such electoral injustice will be swept 
away. t 








THE FIVE-TWENTY BONDS. 
To THE Epiror OF THE ROUND TABLE: 
Str: As the proper mode of paying the 5.20.bonds seems 
still to be a guestio vexata, 1 herewith set down a few pro- 


Table it is unnecessary to enter into a discussion of abstract 
principles, either on the subject of banking or of political 
economy. They are all familiar with those doctrines which 
were enunciated many years ago by Adam Smith, and were 
developed, at a later period, by such writers as McCulloch 
and Ricardo. 

1. Whatever conventional value paper money may have 
as compared to gold and silver, it is better for all the pur- 
poses of trade that ¢his value be maintained, rather than 
subjected to fluctuation. If a dollar greenback be worth 
70 cents in specie to-day, and the day following be worth 
either greatly more or greatly less, it becomes almost use- 
less for the purposes of trade. If legislative enactments 
make it a legal tender under these circumstances, the 
greatest calamities are sure to follow. The merchant who 
to-day has deposited in bank paper money representing one 
hundred thousand dollars in specie may suddenly find him- 
self bereft of half that sum, or the manufacturer who pro- 
mises to deliver goods at a fixed time is uncertain as to 
what nominal value he should affix to them. Under these 
circumstances mutual confidence is destroyed; men cease 
to be producers or distributors of wealth, and become 
either bankrupts or money gamblers. 

2. In view of the foregoing facts, all efforts of the United 
States Treasury either to appreciate or depreciate its evi- 
dences of indebtedness are both false and injurious. With 
about 700 millions of legal tenders in circulation, gold has 
been worth about 140 or 145 during the last three years. 
Prices of all kinds have now accommodated themselves to 
that standard, and it is better for these to remain fixed for 
a long time to come. Confidence is what the community 
at large now wants. 

3. Equity does not demand that the 5.20 bonds should be 
paid in coin. In this I know I oppose the dicta of Mr. 
Horace Greeley and Mr. Jay Cooke ; but if either of these 
gentlemen borrowed $40 in gold in June, 1864, paid 15 per 
cent. interest on it for five years, and when the time came 
for reimbursing the principal the small sum of $60 were de- 
manded in addition to the $40 already lent, I rather imagine 
they would think the usurer a pretty sharp fellow. And I 
will venture to say that both the one and the other would 








flatly refuse to give the $60, even at the risk of being called 
a repudiator. 





positions on the subject. To the readers of Zhe Round - 
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4. Of the 700 millions of legal tenders now in circulation 
300 millions are known as national bank notes. These 
national banks have had the use of this money without 
interest for the last five years, and it is high time that the 
accommodation should stop. The money might then be 
applied to paying off a portion of our national debt, so that 
we would save 18 millions in gold each year, all of which 
now goes into the pockets of Jay Ccoke & Co. 

5. Whenever there is an explicit stipulation in an act 
of Congress to any specific purpose our faith as a nation 
ought to be rigidly maintained. Not only, therefore, ought 
the 10.40 bonds be paid in gold, but all other classes of 
securities which were promised exemption from taxation 
should be respected in that particular. 

6. Employees of the government who received a certain 
amount in gold before the war ought to receive a cor- 
responding equivalent in greenbacks to maintain them- 
selves and families. The same remark applies to teachers, 
clerks, and other persons living on stipulated salaries. 

7. Gold, as remarked in paragraph 2, ought to be kept 
at 140 or 145 till our 5.20 bonds are cancelled. There 
will be a natural tendency in legal tenders to appreciate 
if we curtail government expenses and avoid foreign en- 
tanglements. This tendency to appreciate may be coun- 
teracted by issuing more greenbacks and taking up a further 
portion of the debt. No doubt Horace Greeley and Jay 
Cooke will growl at the transaction, but at 70 in gold for 
each $100 bond neither they nor their friends will lose one 
cent. We dare say that each advocate of this measure 
will be branded as an arrant thief; but nothing is ever 
gained by calling hard names. Either pay off the debt 
in greenbacks or else make it optional with the bond- 
holders to accept a funded debt, payable in gold at an in- 
terest of 4.20 per cent. 

8 As soon as the 5.20 debt is paid off the Secretary 
of the Treasury ought to sell all surplus gold, so as to 
run up the value of the greenbacks and make the pay- 
ment of the 10.40 debt as easy as possible. That ex- 
tinguished, we are a free nation once more. R. 

OcToBER, 1868. 
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REVIEWS. 


Mk. GREELEYS BUSY LIFE.* 

R. GREELEY in his political capacity has, es- 

pecially of late, appeared with such unifo rmiy 
in positions that have challenged neither our admira- 
tion nor our sympathy, that it was with unusual satisfac- 
tion we supposed ourselves able, under his own guid- 
ance, to regard another side of his nature. Speaking 
of the articles which, originally printed in 7%e’ Vew 
York Ledger, now form the bulk of this volume, he says : 
“T shall never write anything else into which I shall 
put so much of syse/f, my experiences, notions, con- 
victions, and modes of thought. I give, 
with small reserve, my mental history.” And eise- 
where he describes the book as containing his “ac- 
count of all of myself that is worth [his friends’] con- 
sideration.” Assuming—what we thoroughly believe, 
and think every reader of the book must likewise be- 
lieve—that he is at once sincere in this and remarka- 
bly—unsuspiciously—successful in his self-portraiture, 
these Recollections become an important element in the 
problem on whose solution every student of American 
politics must at some time or other find himself en- 
gaged,—What manner of man is Horace Greeley ? 
Our conclusions on this point, as modified by the con- 
tents of the book we have just closed, are such as we 
cannot hope likely to prove acceptable either to Mr. 
Greeley’s admirers or to his enemies. The impres- 
sion which the book of itself, we think, would have left 
on our mind is of a man of natural intellectual force, 
but of equal intellectual slovenliness and immaturity, 
—one who sees an object vividly, but never in all its 
bearings, and who by nochance ever brings himself to 
study it in a temperate frame of mind,—a man, there- 
fore, of uncommon fallibility of perception, of judge- 
ment, of temper ; who labors for ends which ke believes 
to be, and which very often are, good and noble ones, 
desiring them with childish intensity and impatience 
of delay,—so that, while in his private affairs we believe 
him to be honesty itself, in public matters he is habit- 
ually betrayed into a Jesuitical subordination of means 
to ends which prompts him to lead his party by very 
crooked paths toward his goal, marching rough-shod 
over whatever obstructs his path, and crushing under 
his clattering hobnails things of equal moment with 
those he seeks, but of which his purblind gaze, fixed 
upon the remote, takes no cognizance. 

Mr. Greeley has, apparently of set purpose, refrained 
from writing an autobiography—confining himself 
literally to recollections, in which he has not merely 
abstained from anything like the sequence of a narra- 
tive, but, as if to exonerate himself from any obliga- 
tion to be complete or coherent, has gone backwards 
and forwards, passing from farming to politics, from 
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man of inconsequent mind. 


of the man. Mr. Greeley, on his part, has been lav- 
ish in furnishing explanations of much that otherwise 
might have seemed inexplicable. Thus, we see—or 
fancy we do—a noticeable connection between his mush- 
and-milk diet and such exhibitions of his tastes as are 
contained in the statement that at Londonderry, N. H., 
where his childhood was passed, “games requiring 
strength rather than skill, especially wrestling (with, 
I grieve to say, some boxing), were favorite pastimes,” 
or in his notion of base-ball, according to which “ the 
prize should be awarded to the side which 
makes the shorter score. In awarding the palm for 
such a contest,” he explains, “count zy vote always 
for the beaten party. They doubtless mind their pro- 
per business better, and perform their duties as fathers, 
husbands, sons, clerks, journeymen, apprentices, etc., 
more thoroughly than do the victors. It is an honor 
not to beat, but to be beaten [what, we may ask, is 
the difference ?—“ not to beat” seems to us the same 
thing as “ to be beaten ”] ina match of this sort.” An 
example which becomes suggestive in another sort, 
when we remember not only ihe incompleteness that 
pervades Mr. Greeley’s whole character, but what 
often appears to be his positive aversion for exactness 
or precision of any kind, is the conclusion of his 
lamentation over the deficient range of studies in 
the district school, where he received his only tui- 
tion. “I am thankful,” he says, “that algebra had 
not yet been thrust into our rural common schools, 
to knot the brains and squander the time of those 
who should be learning something of positive and 
practical utility.’ We can scarcely echo Mr. Gree- 
ley’s thankfulness when we reflect upon the dis- 
ciplinary influence algebra or the higher mathemat- 
ics might have had in imparting a little regard for 
accuracy, some perception of the respect due to facts, 
into the inspiration of Zhe Tribune, to the great bene- 
fit of its readers’ brains and time. Not dissimilar to 
this bit of gratulation is his deduction from a survey 
of “spiritual” phenomena—which he is not inclined 
wholly to repudiate: —‘* Those who discharge promptly 
and faithfully all their duties to those who ‘still live’ in 
the flesh can have little time for poking and peering 
into the life beyond the grave. Better attend to each 
world in its proper order.” 

Yet the oddest contrasts constantly present them- 
selves in this matter of the treatment due to tastes 
unintelligible to the writer. A theoretic perception 
of the duty of toleration at times struggles up from 
under Mr. Greeley’s entire inability to practice it, in 
a manner highly amusing to those at all familiar with 
his career. When he is its victim he feels the hate- 
fulness of intolerance as clearly as anybody. “I find 
my ‘spiritual’ friends,” he writes, “nowise less bigot- 
ed, less intolerant, than the devotees of other shrines, 
They do not allow me to see through my own eyes, 
but insist that I shall see through theirs. If my con- 
clusion from certain data differs from theirs they wil] 
not allow my stupidity to account for our difference, 
but insist on attributing it to hypocrisy or some other 
form of rascality. I cannot reconcile this harsh judge- 
ment with their professions of liberality, their talk of 
philosophy.” Could Mr. Greeley have given a more 
faithful account of his own daily spractice? If it 
were but possible to keep him in this frame of mind 
while he was forced candidly to review the course of The 
Tribune—say since the commencement of the impeach- 
ment trial,—there would be one of the most edifying 
instances imaginable of the appeal from Philip drunk 
to Philip sober. In fact, at almost every turn, we are 
reminded of the picture in the extinct Vanity Fair, 
wherein was represented, under the guise of the two 
Dromios, the editor of Zhe 7ribune who shouted “ On 
to Richmond,” and the editor of Zhe Zribune who 
cried for Peace, and to which was affixed the pertinent 
inquiry, “ Which is the real Greeley ?” suggesting its 
solution by Box’s—or was it Cox’s—test of the straw- 
berry mark on the right arm. We have sometimes 
fancied that Mr. Greeley was a man who did not 
know what moderation was, but his book shows that 
he has not that excuse. That political excitement 
could be wrought to too high a pitch is a notion which 
one would suppose entirely foreign to his mind, yet 
we find him “fairly appalled by the assiduity and ve- 
hemence wherewith political controversy was prose- 
cuted by nearly every man and boy I met in Erie” 
(Pa.); he hopes it was but a “temporary frenzy” from 
which the populace “have long since recovered,” yet 
we should be puzzled to know how such a recovery 
could be more effectually precluded than by the almost 
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travels to socialism, as in the unconstrained talk of a| occasion of every election since we have. known it. 


His reviewer, conse-| Nor is he at all blind as to the consequences of what 
quently, has no choice but to follow him, picking up | 


here and there that which he finds most characteristic | 


is now appropriately known as “red hot” journalism, 
as may be seen from tracing the successive steps in 
his editorial career. His first newspaper was Zhe 
New Yorker, and it was “not calculated to enlist par- 
tisanship or excite enthusiasm.” His next, 7ke Feffer- 
sonian, “carefully eschewed abuse, scurrility, and 
railing accusations,” its editorials “rarely evincing 
partisanship, never bitterness.” “In short, it aimed 
to convince and win by candor and moderation, rather 
than overbear by passion and vehemence. . 
Had it been conducted on the high-pressure principle 
it would probably have had a larger circulation, 
and perhaps have done no good at all.” Then 
followed The Log Cabin, when “the times were 
so changed that it was more lively and less sedate- 
ly argumentative than Zhe ¥effersonian.” Finally 
came Zhe Tribune, as to which Mr. Grecley’s 
“leading idea was the establishment of a journal 
removed alike from servile partisanship on the one 
hand and from gagged, mincing neutrality on the 
other.” But where could we look for a more scanda- 
lously servile partisanship than Mr. Greeley sought 
to enforce, even to the length of the late Mr, 
Stevens’s “to-hell-with-your-conscience” policy, in 
the matter of Mr. Johnson’s trial? Lamenting that 
“party spirit is so fierce and intolerant in this coun- 
try that the editor of a non-partisan sheet is re- 
strained from saying what he thinks and feels on 
the most vital imminent topics,” he devised a jour- 
nal “far more effective, even party-wise, than 
though [szc] it might always be counted on to ap- 
plaud or reprobate, bless or curse, as the party’s 
prejudices or immediate interest might seem to re- 
quire.” An apter description of Zhe Tribune than 
those last two lines contain we should be puzzled 
to frame. Thus Mr. Greeley deprives us of the ex- 
planation that he knew not what he has done, and he 
shows us that he can recognize the virtues of mode- 
ration and decency and fairness, even while he has 
been steadily receding from them and advancing to a 
point where no politician, who yet has kept any tenure 
upon respectability, can be compared with him for 
reckless defamation of political opponents and mis- 
representation of their measures ; while few are doing 
more than he to perpetuate the state of things where- 
by—as, by implication, he regrets—“we heap honors 
on men of a stamp very different from” Washing- 
ton’s, whose “calm, sedate, orderly frame of mind is 
not that which is habitual with or prized by the mass 
of our people.” Nor does he seem at all ashamed 
of it, for at the close of the 7ridune chapter we 
read thus : 

“TI cherish the hope that the journal I projected and established 
will live and flourish long after I shall have mouldered into forgotten 
dust, and that the stone which covers my ashes may bear to 
future eyes the still intelligible inscription, ‘ Founder of The New Vork 
Tribune.” 

Does not this, by the way, bring to mind the aspira- 
tions of the delightful Micawber ?—for instance: 

“Some future traveller, visiting, from motives of curiosity, not un- 
mingled, let us hope, with sympathy, the place of confinement allotted 
to debtors in this city, may, and I trust will, Ponder, as he traces on its 
wall, inscribed with a rusty nail, 

“The obscure initials W.. Mi? 

Mr. Greeley, nevertheless, seems to partake of the 
surprise which, on a previous occasion, we have 
intimated his conduct suggested to us—that the 
people he maligns do not retort in the fashion to 
which he himself brings the issue. “Writing the 
plainest and squarest Anglo-Saxon I know,”—he 
says, using “ Anglo-Saxon,” like a great many other 
people who have not the slightest notion what 
it may be, merely as a synonym for brutality,— 
“and often speaking of political opponents, their 
works, ways, and words, in terms that could by 
no tolerable stretch of courtesy be deemed flat- 
tering, — terms, doubtless, sometimes misjudg- 
ing and undeserved,—I suppose I ought to deem 
myself fortunate in having been so seldom subjected 
to personal violence.” Here he would seem really 
to have some glimmering of the nature of his offence. 
But look at this anecdote, which he recounts, with 
parental fondness and admiration, of one of his 
children: “ The arch delicacy wherewith he inquir- 
ingly suggested, when once told a story that overtaxed 
his credulity, ‘I ’spose that aint a lie?’ was charac- 
teristic of his nature”! Perhaps it is to what they 
take to be the “arch delicacy” of their oracle that 
Mr. Greeley’s admirers attribute his employment in 
print of scurrilities, and his verbal recourse to what 
Mr. Kinglake terms “cavalry forms of speech,” which 
in by no means over-fastidious society might justify 
their user’s exclusion or prompt removal from the 
company of gentlemen. 
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defiance to Lord Chesterfield, he is, if possible, even 
more inveterate in his antagonism to Lindley Murray. 
In fact, he is as incapable as a Donnybrook Irishman 
of resisting the temptation to smash Priscian’s head 
whenever an opportunity presents itself. In a book 
which, as he expresses it in his prefixed Afology, 
he was “to commend to many thousands, of mainly 
young persons,” it might have been hoped that he 
could sufficiently restrain his contempt for the conven- 
tionalities which educated men hold in respect to 
intermit that degradation of the language to which he 
has contributed for so long and so assiduously. That 
his sins in this respect are not the result of ignorance, 
we are again afforded proof by himself. Zhe New 
Vorker, he tells’ us, had given him, even at that 
stage in his career, “some literary standing.” His 
pride in this, and the fact that he really has 
thought such matters not beneath his notice, 
are attested by more than one of the essays 
included in his book—notably by that on Poets 
and Poetry, which contains, along with passages not 
a little amusing, many observations whose justice 
and shrewdness are only less notable than that they 
should come from such a source. But he is explicit 
on the point. In rebuking the “inordinate, prepos- 
terous presumption” of youths who, “ignorant of His- 
tory, of Art, ef Languages,” write for the press concern- 
ing European travel, he makes this frank confession : 
“¥ doubt not that my letters abounded in blunders 
and gaucheries {!| which a riper knowledge, a better 
preparation for foreign travel, would have taught me 
to avoid.” And of these same letters, when speaking 
of their publication in book form, he says: “I knew, 
right well, . . . that they were flimsy and super- 
ficial,—things of a day; to be read in the morning 
and forgotten at night. . . . Had the work been 
profounder, and more deserving, I presume it would 
n0t have sold so well,—at all events, not so speedily.” 
It is hard to have to take advantage of such frank- 
ness; but not to pause upon it would be to concede 
to Mr. Greeley what h: and his admirers would seem 
to assume—that he is to be judged by rules other 
than those which apply to ordinary mortals, an im- 
pression which has already.done irreparable harm to 
the taste, the liberality, and the moral perceptions of 
the generation among which he has flourished as a 
great expounder. ‘The confession just quoted, and a 
comparison of his criticism on The Feffersontan—that 
less excellence (or greater badness ?) would have in- 
sured larger circulation—with his later policy in the 
nursing of 7ke Tribune into an unspeakably immense 
circulation, go very far with us to show that Mr. 
Greeley, knowing better, and at times appreciating 
the effects of what he is doing, has persistently done 
more than any living American to foster those weak- 
nesses and crudities and follies—the many offen- 
sive traits—of large masses of our countrymen, 
which, in the essays already alluded to, he affects 
to reprehend. It is not worth while to exhibit speci- 
mens of the bad grammar, colloquialisms, slang, and 
slovenliness with which these Recollections are com- 
pact from end to end. The facts of the author’s ma- 
turity—we mean in years—of his long editorial expe- 
rience, of this volume’s being a reprint, and so afford- 
ing uncommon opportunities for revision, are enough 
to prove that he is incorrigible. To us they argue 
likewise an almost criminal indifference to the effect of 
their example on the “many thousands, of mainly 
young persons,” with whom it will have an educating 
influence. 

On the whole, of the book, as of Mr. Greeley’s life, 
we are puzzled to say whether it will do more good or 
harm. In merits it is by no means lacking. We be- 
lieve—to quote from the fac-simile of the atrocious 
scrawl which prefaces the Recollections, and which 
we cannot help considering characteristic of the man, 
of his lack of self-respect and of regard for what 
is due in decency to his fellows, of the vanity which 
must attract attention even when it is to be had only 
by making one’s self a laughing-stock—that it will “ be 
found to embody lessons of industry, integrity, self-re- 
liance, truth, and hope.” Ordinarily this should be an 
ample passport “to the fortuneless youth of this Re- 
public,” to whom the author commends and dedicates 
his work. But these virtues appear as ingredients of 
a mst inexplicable compound which their presence 
has served to make only too palatable. Theyare parts 
of aman without meanness, without selfishness or self- 
seeking of any kind, but with numberless petty foibles 
at once contemptible and pernicious,—by no means un- 
principled, yet thoroughly unscrupulous,—fair when 
sober, but with no mental discipline, and the first to 
lose his head in exigencies where cool self-control is 
needed. Is such an example to be commended to the 
youth of the Republic? On the one side it affords a 





stimulus to diligence and self-denial, and assurance of 
the immense results which hard work and persistent 
devotion to an end can effect. On others its lesson is 
such as the Helots were used to impart to the Spartan 
youth. 








MARINE INSURANCE. * 

HERE is no other title of mercantile law so 

important for the vastness of the interests which 
it includes as the law of marine insurance. It has 
been illumined by the genius of such writers as 
Vattel, Bynkershoeck, Valin, Pothier, and illustrated 
by the decisions of all the great modern judges. Its 
early history is lost in obscurity, but the barrenness 
in the literature of its youth is more than made up by 
the profuseness which attends upon it in maturity. 
The first book printed by Benjamin Franklin was in 
1725, and was a treatise on this subject from the pen 
of Francis Rawle. The last American work on 
marine insurance is that of Professor Parsons, the 
title of which is given below. It is not an entirely 
new treatise, but it has been rewritten and added to 
so materially as to make it, in fact, a fresh contribu- 
tion to the literature of the law. It is written in the 
professor’s best style, and, admirable as his work on 
Contracts is, we are disposed to render the palm to 
the work now under review for simplicity of construc- 
tion, terse statement, and logical precision. 

It has been said of the law of libel that it rests less 
upon statutory enactments, and more upon the un- 
written law and former adjudications, than any other 
branch of our jurisprudence. We doubt, however, 
whether the law of marine insurance be not entitled 
to pre-eminence in this respect. So late as the year 
1818 it was still an unsettled question, in this state, 
whether the insurance of the property of an enemy at 
sea was unlawful. In that year the question was elabor- 
ately discussed in the Court of Errors, where it came 
on a writ of error to the Supreme Court, in the case 
of Griswold vs. Waddington. The judgement of the 
court reviews in a most masterly manner all the law 
on the subject of the intercourse of the ‘subjects or 
citizens of belligerent nations with each other, and 
eliminates the rule that insurance of the goods of an 
enemy is an illegal and void contract, which rule is 
now undoubtedly law in all the states. In England 
the same result was reached, but not by logical deduc- 
tion from established principles ; for in consequence of 
a leaning of the judges to consider the contract a 
valid one a statute was passed, in 1748, declaring 
the practice illegal. 

The business of insuring the safety of vessels and 
their cargoes is wholly of modern origin. No trace 
of the contract is to be found in the jurisprudence of 
the ancients ; the Greeks, indeed, understood and reg- 
ulated the subject of loans on respondentia and bot- 
tomry bonds, but that is the nearest approach to the 
subject to be found in the civillaw. It is impossible 
to believe, as Professor Parsons remarks, that such a 
practice as that of maritime insurance should ever exist 
and pass wholly away, not only out of use but out of 
knowledge. Yet no traces of it are to be found during 
the centuries of the decline and destruction of the 
Roman empire until we come far down in medieval 
ages, nor are there any reasons to doubt the common 
impression which prevails that insurance of marine 
risks were invented in the twelfth century, or at about 
the same period at which authentic history first re- 
cords the use of bills of exchange. The two inven- 
tions have exercised upon commerce an unbounded in- 
fluence, and if the discussion couid be of any practical 
utility, it would be interesting to examine which of the 
two has had the greater power in stimulating trade. 
It was a period of great discoveries. It was an age 
that might appropriately be called the great awaken- 
ing. Printing, gunpowder, geographical discoveries, 
and the revival of art and letters followed hard upon 
each other, and each step in the march of progress 
suggested or necessitated the next. It thus came to 
pass that marine insurance and bills of exchange were 
emanations from the spirit of the age, rather than the 
discoveries of individual men. But what powerful en- 
gines they were. Without them modern commerce 
would be simply impossible. Without the division of 
risks no man dare venture all upon a stormy sea. In- 
stead of commerce protected by division of risks we 
should have mere desperate speculation, and each 
equinoctial storm would bring dismay and ruin not 
alone to the mariner upon the ocean, but to the unlucky 
merchant ashore. 

Modern science has been applied with but little suc- 
cess to marine assurance. Statistics of human life, 
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from which broad averages are drawn, and upon which 
life assurance is based, have a look of plausibility about 
them which impose the calculations made upon them 
on the popular mind as something to be implicitly be- 
lieved in, but not to be understood. Yet no life insur- 
ance company dare insure upon the statistics they 
themselves pretend to rely upon. ‘Their tables are 
made up by adding enormously to the figures, and 
leaving very wide margins for departures from the 
average. Indeed, we have heard a most intelligent 
life insurer say that after all the whole pretence of sci- 
entific data was empirical. Itcertainly is with marine 
insurance. What statistics of the past will measure 
the disasters of the future? What doctrine of proba- 
bility will stand the strain of the fierce cyclone or the 
swift tornado? If fifty ships sail this year from New 
York for Liverpool, and only one is lost—nay, if for fifty 
years there is only an annual average of loss of one 
in fifty—does it follow that of the fifty which will 
sail} next year only one will be lost? What  su- 
preme bosh this doctrine of probabilities is. Why do 
not the statisticians find out by their figures also 
which one ship of the fifty will be lost, and then keep her 
at home. The fact is that there is no proper base on 
which to ground any forecast of marine risks, and 
the attempt to show that there is one is made to 
relieve the business from the odium of dealing in 
chances. Men struggle violently to show that their 
particular business has no taint of gambling about it. 
The dealer in pork or sugar or cotton is shocked at the 
idea that his business is a speculation on chances, but he 
will concede that purchasing gold or stocks for a rise 
is mere gambling. The fact is that every business 
has in it the same element of uncertainty which 
makes gambling so attractive. Five out of every ten 
merchants fail simply because the uncertain or chance 
element in their business goes against them. It is 
the same element which ruins the unsuccessful game- 
ster. Let us not be afraid of names when we tol- 
erate the thing itself. All insurance was originally 
looked upon in the same light as wages, and what is 
insurance but the staking of money on certain 
chances. It is true that the Jaw does not now ailow 
the insurance of a property in which the insurer has 
no interest, and that the tendency of the day is to 
make insurance merely an indemnity for actual losses, 
but that does not essentially change its character. 
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D*: FACOB. By M. Betham Edwards. Boston: 

Roberts Bros. 1868.—This is a story which partakes 
somewhat of the domestic style of the German novelists 
without their extreme tediousness. It represents certain 
phases of life which afford but little scope for novelty or 
adventure, but which nevertheless call out whatever there 
is of good or bad, of passionate or enthusiastic, in the na- 
ture of each individual. The author has been a close 
observer of men and manners, and, apart from our interest 
in the story, we gain a wide reach of experience and a 
thoroughly trustworthy account of social characteristics 
from one who evidently judges the society of which she 
writes by its own standard alone. It is this true touch of 
manners which adds value to the narrative, and is most es- 
sential to its success. In the exhibition of her characters 
Miss Edwards adheres truly to nature ; they are all living 
beings, and whether we like them or not we must acknowl- 
edge their reality. The story is very slight, and opens with 
a picture of the rather dull school life at the establishment 
presided over by the Fraulein Fink, who is greatly disturbed 
at the novel announcement made by the English governess, 
Miss Macartney, that she must immediately leave her, and 
as this person refuses to give an explanation for her abrupt 
departure, the Fraulein applies to her friend and adviser, 
Dr. Paulus, for counsel under the trying circumstances. 
‘Dr. Paulus, a truly conscientious, earnest, and practical 
man, promises to get at the heart of the mystery, which 
nevertheless Miss Macartney contrives to keep well veiled 
through the greater part of the story, when the interview 
is suddenly broken in upon by the arrival of the Rev. 
Dr. Jacob. This is the centre figure to which all the others 
are subordinate ;-one of the most skilfully drawn, original, 
and unsatisfactory characters we have ever met with, A 
man of brilliant attainments, not bad at heart, but seemingly 
devoid of principle, with a profound appreciation of all that 
is good in others, and trusting to his intellectual strength to 
keep him from the consequences of his errors. Though 
sixty years of age his attractions are so great that he wins 
the love of a very young girl, whose affection is displayed 
with such artless simplicity and yet with such earnestness 
that we can scarcely blame the doctor for lacking courage 
to resist the temptation of loving in return. 





“Ten readers out of twenty, perhaps, will say Dr. Jacob’s declaration 
to Kitchen was unjustifiable. But girls of eighteen have loved old 
men before now. ‘There was Goethe and Bettina; Montesquieu and 
Marie; and many other instances are in point. Besides, Dr. Jacob was 
no ordinary man; his noble features and stately bearing, his great con- 
versational powers, his tender, respectful ways to women, his sweet 
voice and sweeter smile, may have claimed many of these involuntary 








successes. He had never toyed with women’s affections, he had never 
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gone out of his way to win bright-eyed smiles, or quick, story-telling 
blushes ; but they seemed his by inherent right. It is a question whether 
they made him happier.” 

The scenes with poor little Katchen are drawn with 
much delicacy and are very touching. ‘There is no display 
of remarkable power in any portion of the book, but the 
interest never flags, and, although it is not what may be 
called a story with a bad ending, yet the close of it is very 
unsatisfactory. 


Harper’s Hand-Book for Travellers in Europe and the East. 
By W. Pembroke Fetridge. Seventh year. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1868.—When a book of this kind has 
been before the public seven years and has thus been sub- 
jected to a very protracted critical test at the hands of thou- 
sands of tourists and general readers, and when it has 
passed through that ordeal with greater esteem for each 
successive year, it is fair to conclude that it is well adapted 
for its purpose, that it is thoroughly and conscientiously 
prepared, and that it may be safely recommended to in- 
tending travellers as a useful and faithful companion. So 
far we might go with little risk, even without turning over 
the pages of the handsome volume before us, but a some- 
what careful examination amply corroborates the good 
opinion so naturally preconceived. Mr. Fetridge’s work 
is full of the evidences of painstaking, scrupulous revision 
and comprehensive regard to the wants of the travelling 
public. There is no guide-book so well adapted to Amer- 
ican needs, or so intrinsically excellent, published in Eu- 
rope, and only a collection of volumes, costing in their ag- 
gregate ten times its price, can make up for the want of 
Harper’s. Weare glad that a publication so thoroughly 
good of its kind should be permanently established, and 
congratulate the Messrs. Harper that in Mr. Fetridge they 
have had so efficient a literary and practical co-laborer, 


Wilson’s Book of Recitations and Dialogues ; with instructions 
in Elocution and Declamation. Containing a Choice Selection 
of Poetical and Prose Recitations and Original Colloguies. De- 
signed asa Reading Book for Classes, and as an Assistant to 


Teachers and Students in Preparing Exhibitions. By Floyd 








B. Wilson, Teacher of Elocution, New York: Dich & 
Fitz, i < to be com- 
mended. 


The preliminary instructions are brief, judicious, 
and intelligible ; and the selections are, in the main, good 
and well adapted to the purpose. There are fewer of the 
time-honored favorites of the juvenile rostrum, suchas Casa- 
bianca and The Seminole’s Reply, and there are evidences 
throughout of an acquaintance with a literature later than 
Mrs. Hemans and the Rev. George Croly, as refreshing as it 
is unusual in volumes of the kind... The original colioquies 
don’t altogether show the dramatic power and brilliancy of 
Sheridan or Tom Taylor, but are otherwise patriotic and 


grammatical enough to serve all needs of families and 
schools. 


Brudder Bones’s Book of Stump Speeches and Burlesque 
Orations ; also containing Humorous Lectures, Ethiopian 
Dialogues, Plantation Scenes, Negro Farces and Burlesques, 
Laughable Interludes, and Comic Recitations. Interspersed 
with Dutch, Irish, French, and Yankee Stories. Compiled 
and edited by Fohu F. Scott. New York: Dick & Fitzgerald. 
—Lovers of that particular form of entertainment presented 
at the various negro minstrel halls wherein our happy city 
abounds will find in this volume a perennial feast. Others, 
* especially those who agree with the great showman whose 
memory is desecrated by an oration very much after him 
that a joke is sometimes not out of place in a comic paper, 
will do well to adhere to Zhe Zribune, Miss Anna Dickin- 
son’s novels, and the religious press. 


The Poetry of Compliment and Courtship. Selected and 
arranged by Fohn Williamson Palmer, editor of Folk-Songs. 
With Illustrations. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1868.— 
An exquisitely printed new edition of a work which has 
gained no little popularity. The text has been revised and 
several poems, included in former editiéns, have been 
omitted, to be replaced by others which the compiler thinks 
of superior merit. An appropriate volume for a sufficiently 


amorous and imaginative lover to offer on Thanksgiving at 
the shrine of his sweetheart. 
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A Practical Introduction to Latin Composition for Schools and 
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J. B. Lippincott & Co., eg ge gr eee amen Miscellaneous 
Questions, with Answers. By W. Chambers, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. 
Pp. 209. 1869. 

Who is He? Appeal to those who regard with any doubt the 
name of Jesus. By S. F. Smiley. Pp. 102. 
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MUSICAL AND DR AM: ATIC. 


MRS. SCOTT SIDDONS. 

‘a< well-grounded lament over the decline of the drama 

indulged in by our trans-Atlantic cousins—who have 
learned too late the evils resulting from that free trade in 
theatricals which is a consequence of cancelling the privi- 
leges of the patent theatres, and who owe to the destruc- 
tion of the only system by which the histrionic art could be 
creditably sustained its present deteriorated condition—finds 
a natural echo among the tasteful of our own people, who 
have equal cause to regret that the high art of former days 
finds few if any supporters, and that in the prevailing taste 
for “sensation” the higher department of the stage has so 
completely died out. In America as well as Britain we are 
virtually placed in the position of the Athenians, who sub- 
mitted to a law to the effect that their best dramas should be 
read and not acted at the Dionysian festivals. Hence, a 
taste for Shakespearian readings has grown up, and we must 
be content to receive through this, the only medium now 
open to us, a portion of that pleasure which the persona- 
tions of truly competent artists would afford with more com- 
pleteness in the theatre. 

For the highest enjoyment which can be thus obtained 
we have hitherto been indebted to the genius of Mrs. Fanny 
Kemble, whose readings of Shakespeare’s finest creations 
is confessedly unrivalled ; but Mrs. Kemble, great as she 
is, stands alone, and it is therefore with no little gratifica- 
tion that we welcome among us another descendant of the 
same gifted family, and rejoice that her first efforts in this 
country have been crowned with merited success. Beautiful 
in no common degree, and gifted with a musical though not 
over-powerful voice, Mrs. Scott Siddons adds to great per- 
sonal attractions the advantage of that ease and self-pos- 
session which springs from training and cultivation. Noth- 
ing could be more charming than her recitation of Tenny- 
son’s May Queen. The sparkling and playful simplicity, 
the unconscious archness, the flexible and frolic joyous- 
ness, the tenderness, and the light-hearted hilarity and 
vivacity of maidenhood—so careless yet so captivating, so 
free yet so feminine—Mrs. Siddons delineates with an ap- 
preciativeness and skill which justify very high praise. 

That this attractive lady’s powers are at present calcu- 
lated to compass the higher energies and harsher passions 
of the tragic muse we are not prepared to admit; her 
element seems to be rather the elegant than the lofty, the 
winning rather than the grand; and hence her scenes from 
Macbeth, though given with judgement and discrimination, 
were not so acceptable as those from As You Like /t—and 
even in the latter her action, though easy and graceful, was 
often redundant. Experience alone will give Mrs. Siddons 
the repose which is seldom or never exhibited by a novice. 
It is only fair, however, to temper this qualification by say- 
ing that in Zhe Death of Constance de Beveriey the words 
of Scott were spoken by her with such apparent earnestness, 
her transitions were so rapid, and her face. so bright with 
intelligence that Mrs. Siddons completely enlisted the sym- 
pathies of her audience, whose gratification was expressed 
by very hearty applause. 











TABLE-TALK. 
HANKSGIVING is close at hand and many people, 
especially among the ladies, will give thanks heartily 
for, among other blessings, the termination of the Presi- 
dential campaign and the chances that journalists will now 
write and gentlemen talk about something beside poli- 
tics. Surely it is a matter for rejoicing and being ex- 
ceeding glad that there is now hope that 7%e 7ribune, for 
example, which used in the old days to be a most excellent 
and readable paper, may give over its daily surfeit of 
shrieks, curses, revilings, and expostulations—all written 
in precisely the same style about precisely the same 
things—and fall to something of more attractive if 
not more serious method. Even more is it matter for con- 
gratulation that every"man in trousers and many women 
who go, except metaphorically, without trousers, will 
now cease for a space to talk Grant and Colfax, and 
Seymour and Blair, at every meal, at every party, on 
every travelling conveyance, in season and out of sea- 
son, from the rising of the sun unto the going down 
of the same, There is, too, occasion for exultation and 











thanksgiving in that our crops are so abundant, that 











| Ferris, in the building of the N 


gold is rapidly going down, that trade is, notwithstanding, 
going up, and that other evidences of prosperity are multi- 
plying around us to add to the significant god-send that the 
mere political scribblers and spouters are sinking out of 


sight, and that, for a season, at least, they will trouble 
no more, 


us 
We trust that every man who thought the coun- 
try would surely be ruined if Grant were not elected will 
now testify his joy and reassurement by giving the woman- 
kind of his family tangible proofs of his joy and his thanks- 
giving. Let him launch forth in silks from Stewart’s, in 
new sewing machines, in a Steck’s piano, in something or 
another that will encourage trade while rejoicing the 
minine heart. It will be observed that we do not suggest 
that he should subscribe for Zhe Round Table; for who- 
ever loves his country and literature and yet needs prompt- 
ing on this latter score assuredly does not deserve a 
Thanksgiving. Such unhappy persons, if such indeed 
there be, we leave to the reproaches of their own con- 
science. 


WE are informed that a meeting will be held on Novem- 
ber 13th inst., at three P. M., at the office of Chancellor 


Vew York University, for the 
purpose of discussing the feasibility of organizing and sus- 
taining an American Philological Society. It is said that 





many of the leading linguists of the city and adjacent liter- 
ary centres have expressed their intention to be present. 
The object is a highly praiseworthy and desirable one, and 
we sincerely trust that this preliminary meeting will com- 
pass results of sufficient promise to justify the hope of a 
permanently established society. 


PRESIDENT HAVEN, of the University of Michigan, de- 
votes a portion of his recent report to the demand by the 
legislature that the university be opened to the women of 
the state by which it is supported. “It is not right,” says 
the president, ‘“‘that both boys and girls—young men and 
young women—should be educated together in our public 
schools, our high schools, and our Normal School, and that 
the privileges of university education should be confined to 
one-half of the population. If young women wish to enjoy 
the advantages of our libraries and museums and labora- 
tories and lectures, and other instruction, it is simply wrong 
to deny them the privilege.” ‘Touching upon the difficulties 
in the way of educating the sexes in common, and the ex- 
pense of duplicating the university, he adds, “The more I 
consider the subject, and the more carefully I study the re- 
sults of the education of both sexes in the same schools, the 
more inclined am I to the belief that the best method for 
Michigan would be to make provision for the instruction of 
women at the university on the same condition as men. I 
have come to this conclusion slowly. A few objections 
have sometimes seemed to me strong, but the most of what 
is regarded against it is fanciful, and partakes of the nature 
of the thoughtless opposition to what is new.” 


AMONG several new journals which are entitled to a 
welcome at our hands perhaps the first place is claimed by 
The Statesman, of Baltimore. Zhe Leader, of which this is 
a transformation, was always a clever and readable sheet, 
and one which deserved commendation as well as dissent. 
But Zhe Statesman, which is a weekly review not dissimilar 
in appearance or general design to our own publication, is 
distinctly an improvement, though, evidently enough, its 
machinery can scarcely yet be said to be in smooth working 
order.—The same criticism applies to 7he Sorosis, of Chi- 
cago, which is declared by its sub-title to be “ Devoted to 
the Interests of Woman.” Judgement of its claims would 
scarcely be fair, until the fair editors shall have made an 
escape from the chaotic uncertainty to which its pages 
would seem to bear witness ; but—barring an excess of 
fiction and of fortuitous clippings—the promise seems to be 
good.— We have to congratulate our French citizens and 
students of French upon Le Nouveau Monde, Fournal Po- 
litigue, Littéraire, et Agricole, an admirably presentable, 
cheap, and diversified weekly sheet, which combines with a 
fresh and thorough résumé of European and American 
affairs the features desirable in a family journal. Its mis- 
cellany and its whole arrangement give token of a taste 
and tact truly French. Let us suggest to some of our 
French teachers that, in arresting and holding the attention 
of their pupils and stimulating them to voluntary efforts to 
master the strange tongue, a weekly visit from a journal of 
this sort would be worth more than all the “readers” in 
the world. 


Messrs. Hurp & HouGHTON have in the press Mrs, 
Murray’s new work, Zhe Modern System of Painting in 
Water-Colors from the Living Model. 


Messrs. D, APPLETON & Co. have received from M. 
Lacroix, the French publisher of M. Victor Hugo, the 
contract for the advance sheets of that author’s new novel, 
Par Ordre du Roi, which we have mentioned several times 
lately. ‘The Messrs. Appleton will publish both a French 
> si and an English translation by Mr. William 
Young, to be called By the King’s Command, 


Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. are on the point of 
publishing Chaméers’s Miscellaneous Questions, by W. C. 

Chambers, F.R.S.E. ; Who is He? an appeal to those who 
regard with any doubt the name of Jesus, by S. F. Smiley ; 
Book of Elegant Extracts, with over seventy illustrations 
by eminent artists ; Specimens of the Greek and Roman Clas- 


sic Poets, in a chronological series from Homer to Tryph- 
iodorus, in 3 volumes, translated into English verse, and 





illustrated with biographical and critical notices, by Charles 
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A. Elton; Outlines of Comparative Anatomy and Medical 
Zovlogy, oy Harrison Allen, M.D. The same house has 
also in preparation Zhe World We Live Jn, a first book of 
physical geography, by D. T. Ansted, F.G.S.; Ghardaza, 
or Ninety Days Among the B’ni-Mozab, a narrative of ad- 
ventures in the oases of Sahara, by G. Naphegyi, M.D. ; 
The American Furor, being a Guide for Furymen throughout 
the United States, by H. B. Wilson; Thomas Campbell's 
Specimens of the British Poets, with biographical and criti- 
cal notices, and an essay on English poetry ; A Series of 
Letters from London, written during the years 1856, ’57, 
58, °59, 60, by George Mifflin Dallas, then minister of the 
United States to the British court, edited by his daughter 
Julia; the first volume of a Practical Treatise on Metal- 
/urgy, adapted from the last German edition of Professor 
Kerl’s etallurgy, by William Crookes, F.R.S., etc., and 
Ernst Rohrig, Ph.D., M.E.; Zhe Old World: Palestine, 
Syria, and Asia Minor, travel, incident, description, and 
history, by Jacob R. Freese, M.D.; What 1 Know about 
Ben Eccles, by Abraham Page; Zhe Wife Messenger, a 
novel ; Deep Down, by R. M. Ballantyne; Zucidents of 
the United States Christian Commission, by Rev. Edward 
P. Smith ; and Zhe Gospel in Enoch, or Truth in the Con- 
crete, a doctrinal and biographical sketch, by Henry H. 
Tucker. 

A CHANGE has just taken place in a great American 
publishing house whose name can be fairly said to be honor- 
ably known all over the world. ‘The firm of Ticknor & Fields 
will be known as such no more. Mr. Howard M. Ticknor 
retires, and the business will be conducted by Messrs. 
James T. Fields, James R. Osgood, and John S. Clark, 
under the name of Fields, Osgood, & Co. The facilities of 
the new house will be, like those of the old, practically un- 
bounded, and its members have our cordial good wishes. 
We trust that Fields, Osgood, & Co. have before them a 
iong career of profit and of honor, and the knowledge that 





we have of the individual gentlemen composing the firm as- 
sures us that this aspiration will be realized. 


Mr. THOMAs BAILEY ALDRICH, our readers will remem- 
ber, received from the persons who are reprinting //ovse- 
hold Words in London an injury of this sort: they toek a} 
poem of his, written for Zhe Atlantic Monthly, in which it 
was printed last year, and interpolated it ina volume of their 
pretended reprint bearing date 1850. The inference which 
would be drawn by anybody who had read Mr. Aldrich’s 
lines first in the recent 4@antic and now found them ina 
magazine apparently eighteen years old is so plain that we 
should not dwell upon it but for this coincidence. ‘Two | 
years or more ago Mr. Charles Reade published in Zhe A¢- | 
lantic a story, Griffith Gaunt, of which we found the outline | 
in a story published years before in Household Words ; | 
thereupon we pronounced Mr. Reade guilty of plagiarism, | 
and this is precisely what the English publishers put it in | 
anybody’s power to do, unjustly, in the case of Mr. Aldrich, 
When, therefore, a person named S. O. Beeton publishes a | 
letter in their behalf, asserting that “the serious injury | 
which Mr. Aldrich alleges as done to him exists in his own | 
imaginative mind,” and that “his protest against what he, 
with unpoetic but trans-Atlantic coarseness, terms ‘a pub- 
lisher’s trick,’ is without force or meaning,” and proceeds 
through a long explanation to indulge in such impertinences | 
as one expects to hear from an ill-conditioned tradesman de- | 
tected ina knavery—one is uncertain whether to account for 
the fellow’s conduct on the score of mendacity or of idiocy, 
until the character of his insolence gives assurance that the 
latte: attribute, at least, is applicable. The matter, it seems, 
happened thus : the space filled by Mr. Aldrich’s poem was 
originally occupied by announcement of plans for the con- 
duct of the magazine which would read ridiculously in the 
light of their non-fulfilment. It was a natural enough thing 
to do, and, if not precisely honest, was prebably not mali- | 
cious ; but the offender owed his possible victim apology, 
not insult. The wrong is of a sort which is liable to occur 
at any time until we have an International Copyright. 





| 
| 
| 


Mr. E. H. HALL, whose arrival in San Francisco we 
mentioned last week, as noted in the journals of that city, 


reached New York during the interval between our writing 
and printing. In a note announcing his return Mr. 
Hall says : “The journey overland in February, 1867, and 
to-day are very different affairs. I accomplished in twelve 
days what occupied nearly five weeks in the ever memora- 
ble winter of 1866-7. I have, in short, crossed the continent 
(a distance of 3,842 miles between San Francisco and New 
York) inside of twelve and a half days, the shortest trip, I 
believe, on record between the two oceans, I have no doubt 
that in less than nine months it will be spanned in eight 
days.” 


Mr. ALBERT S. BICKMORE, for some years Professor 
Agassiz’s assistant in his museum at Cambridge, and 
recently elected te the professorship of Natural His- 
tory in Madison University, has lately returned from 
a zoological and geological expedition to the islands 
of the Indian Archipelago and parts of Japan, China, 
and Asiatic Russia. In the countries he visited he 
received much assistance from the government of- 
ficials, and English and Russian ship-commanders, 
as also from the learned societies of Berlin and the 
Royal Geographical Society of London. Thus, it is 
said, his investigations and the collections he brought 
home with him are of uncommon value. The narrative 
of his travels is soon to be published in Germany, Eng- 
land, and New York. 


Mr. FRANCIS GERRY FAIRFIELD—whom we should 
take to have some unusual qualifications for the task—is 
preparing an edited collection of the best specimens of 
Edgar A. Poe’s writings, poetry and prose, the latter 
including fiction as well as criticism. To this Mr. Fair- 
field adds a critical essay on Poe’s genius, aud a memoir 
designed to supersede that of Mr. R. G. Griswold, which 
is generally felt to do Poe injustice. 


Mr. WALT WHITMAN is said to have been for a long 
time “engaged on a poem, or series of poems, intended to 
touch the religious and spiritual wants of humanity, with 
which he proposes to round off and finish his celebrated 
Leaves of Grass.” Among the products of his summer 
work are a small prose work called Democratic Vistas and 
several papers for London magazines. 


CAPTAIN MONCREIFF’S new plan of mounting heavy 
guns, which has just been experimented upon in England, 
works such a revolution in gunnery as has only been paral- 
leled in the case of the Monitor, being probably destined to 
do away with forts and protective masonry altogether. His 
plan, roughly outlined, is this; the gun, of 10 or 20 tons, 
and the gunners, are placed in a hole scooped in the earth, 
the gun being raised to the surface at the moment of its 
discharge, while the men remain protected, reflecting mir- 
rors being arranged for the sighting ; so that even the aim- 
ing requires no exposure of an artilleryman, and the only 
danger is from the enemy’s accomplishing the extremely un- 
likely feat of dropping a shell into the hole. Most of 
the English journals evade description of the apparatus on 
the score of the alleged impossibility without the aid of 
diagrams ; but in a few sentences Zhe Saturday Review 
gives a clearer notion of its working than the lay reader 
would get from the most detailed account. “ Imagine,” it 
says, “a fowling-piece fixed to the top of the back of a 
rocking-chair, and fired. The chair rolls back with the 
recoil, smoothly and evenly, without the slightest jar; and, 
if caught and stopped at the lowest position, the gun may 
be loaded, and the chair let go, when it must instantly roll 
back to recover its balance, and bring the gun once more 
tothe top. . . . The rocking chair—the elevator, as it 
is called—weighs some six tons, and the weight is so distri- 
buted that in the position of equilibrium the gun is at the 
highest point.” Three men have worked the machine, in- 
stead of the ten usually attached to a gun of the same size fired 
through an embrasure, and the average interval between the 
shots was less than 24 minutes. This elevator is expected 


‘not only to supersede forts, but, when used on ship-board, 


to do away with any necessity for iron-clad turrets. Ten 


years ago, it is said, Captain Moncreiff tried to make the 


authorities aware of what he had accomplished, but red- 
tape has withstood him till now. 

THE SINAI SURVEY EXPEDITION has, we suppose, ob- 
tained the remaining funds for which it asked. At any rate 
its sailing was announced for the 24th ult., and there were 
attached to it an Arabic scholar, a geologist, and a photo- 
grapher, the bulk of the party consisting of officers and men 
of the Royal Engineers, under the superintendence of the 
Director-General of the Ordnance Survey. The objects of 
the expedition are enumerated as—an accurate survey of the 
peninsula of Sinai; a collection of Arab traditions, and of 
Sinaitic inscriptions ; investigation of mines and ruins; 
meteorological observations, and researches in natural his- 
tory and geology. 

Mr. GEORGE SMITH has found in the British Museum 
some Assyrian tablets which enable him, as he claims, to 
fix the age of Abraham—a point so doubtful that chronolo- 
gists have vibrated over dates extending from the 16th 
back to the 29th century B.c. The tablets in question 
contain inscriptions which state that Assur-bani-pal (a king 
of Assyria, who began to reign 8B. C. 668) in one of his 
Elamite wars recovered an image of Nana, which the Elam- 
ites had captured 1,635 years before (possibly 1,535, the 
hundreds figure being doubtful). Now the only such Elam- 
ite conquest known was that of Kudurlagamaru—the Che- 
dor-laomer of the Bible—who (Genesis xiv.) was con- 
temporary with Abraham. Abraham’s age, therefore, 
would be 668 + 1635, or somewhere about 2300 8B. c. The 
Babylonian chronology Mr. Smith tabulates thus : 

1st Dynasty, Medes (Elamites), 224 years B.C. 2296 to 2072 





2d _ 98 ?. ; 2072 to 1974 
3d nd Chaldean 458 ” 1974 to 1516 
ath “ Arabian 245 “id 1516 to 1271 
sh “* Assyrian 526 “ 1271 to 745 
ae Assyrian 23 a 745 to 722 
jth =“ Assyrian 96 ig 722 to 626 * 


Mr. BABoo BHOLONAUTH CHUNDER is soon to publish 
through Messrs. Triibner & Co., of London, the Zravels of 
a Hindoo, the result of a deliberate tour from Calcutta to 
the upper provinces of India. In this work, observes Mr. 
J. Talboys Wheeler, the historian of India, in the introduc- 
tion he prefixes to it, “ we shall be enabled, for the first time 
in English literature, to take a survey of India with the 
eyes of a Hindoo ; to go on pilgrimages to holy places in 
the company of a guide whois neither superstitious nor pro- 
fane, but a fair type of the enlightened class of English-edu- 
cated Bengalee gentlemen. . . . Sofar as he delineates 
pictures of Indian life and manners, and familiarizes his 
readers with the peculiar tone of Hindoo thought and sen- 
timent, his travels are far superior to those of any writer 
with which we have hitherto become acquainted. Even the 
observant old travellers of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
century, who went peeping and prying everywhere, ming- 
ling freely with natives, and living like natives, never fur- 
nished a tithe of the stock of local traditions, gossiping sto- 
ries, and exhaustive descriptions with which we are here pre- 
sented.” 


THE Most REv. CHARLES LONGLEY, D.D., Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and so primate of the Church of England, 
died last week at the age of 76. ‘Though an officer of vari 
ous colleges and institutions of learning, his eminence was 
in theology, or rather, perhaps, ecclesiasticism, not in liter- 
ature. 

Mr. ARTHUR HELPs’s studies of Las Casas and Spanish 
expeditions to America would naturally lead him to an in- 
vestigation of the career of Columbus. It is accordingly 
announced that he has in press a life of the discoverer, 
smaller than Irving’s, but containing information unknown 
when that was written. 

THE Rev. F. BARHAM ZENCKE has written Last Winter 
in the United States, being “ Table-Talk collected during a 
tour through the late Southern Confederacy, the Far West, 
Rocky Mountains, etc.” 

Mr. FREDERICK WHYMPER is soon to publish Zravels 
and Adventures in the Territory of Alaska and on the River 
Yukon, to which he adds “ Notes on other points of the 
North Pacific.” 








Lire INSURANCE.—We direct the attention of our read- 
ers interested in the various forms of Life Insurance to the 
advertisement in another column of the Underwriters 
Life Insurance Chart for 1867 to 1868. 





WIDDLETON, PUBLISHER, 


27 Howard Street, New York. 


THE CALAMITIES AND QUARRELS OF 
AUTHORS, 


With some inquiries respecting their moral and literary characters, and 
memoirs for our literary history, by 
Isaac DisRAg LI. 
Edited by his son, 
Tue Ricut Hon. B. Disraktt. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, $3 50; half calf, $7. 





This work completes our edition, the very best in every respect, of the 
elder Disraeli’s works, in nine uniform vols. crown 8vo, large, clear type, 


on toned paper. 
{COMPRISING : 


Curiosities of Literature. 4 vols., $7. 
Amenities of Literature. 2 vols., $3 50. 
Calamities andi Quarrels of Authors. 2 vols., 
$3 50. . 
The Literary Character. 1 vol., $2 25. 
Or the complete set, g vols., cloth, in case, $15 ; half calf, $30. 


For sale at the Principal Beokstores, and sent by mail or express on 
receipt of price by the Publisher. : 


CAUTION. 





We call attention to the fact that ¢azfations of our fine ELECTRO- 
PLATE, consisting of Dinner, Dessert, Tea Services, etc., are exten- 
sively produced by American manufacturers ; also, that there are English 
imitations in market, both of inferior quality. These goods are offered 
for sale by many dealers, and are well calculated to deceive. Purchasers 


can only detect and avoid counterfeits by noting our trade-mark, thus: 


Trade-Mark ) 


Stamped on 
for base of 
Electro-Plate. gOBHAM Mary Co 


0 
every article. 


Our Goods, which can be obtained from all responsible dealers, bear 
this stamp. They are heavily plated on the finest Albata or Nickel 
Silver, and we guarantee them in every respect superior to the best Shef- 


field Plate. 


GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 





| Silversmiths and Manufacturers of Fine Electro-Plate, Providence, R. I, 


AMERICAN 
WALTHAM WATCHES. 


Recommended by Railway Conductors, Engineers, and Expressmen, the 
most exacting class of watch-wearers, as superior toall others for strength, 
steadiness, accuracy, and durability. 


For sale by all respectable dealers. 








CAPTAIN MAYNE REID’s NEW NOVEL. 


THE WHITE GAUNTLET 


Is having a tremendous sale. Edition after edition has been swep from 
the Publisher’s counters. 

Every reader is praising it, and no wonder, for (as 7he Providence 
Press says) “‘It has the dash, the brilliancy, the excitement, the drive 
and storm element in it to perfection.” = 


Mayne Reid’s other splendid novels are: 
The Scalp Hunters, The Quadroon,4 
The Rifle Rangers, The Wild Huntress, 
The Tiger Hunter, The Wood Rangers, 
Osceola, the Seminole, Wild Life, 
The War Trail, The Maroon, 
The Hunter’s Feast, Lost Leonore, 
The White Chief, Headless Horseman. 


*,* Cart-loads of these great novels are being sold’by 
CARLETON, Publisher, 


NEW YORK. 
Next week—A Life of the great “ Brick 'Pomeroy,” with a steel por- 
trait. 





\ 











$1 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


MARKS’S 


FIRST LESSONS INNGCEOMETRY, 
OBJECTIVELY PRESENTED, and designed for the ‘use of Pri- 


mary Classes in Grammar Schools, Academies, etc. 


oo 


In cloth, 12mo, 
156 pages, price $1. 

This little book is constructed for the purpose of instructing large 
classes, and with reference to being used also by teachers who have 
themselves no knowledge of Geometry. 

The elements of Geometry are much easier to learn, and are of more 
value when learned, than advanced Arithmetic ; and if a boy is to leave 
school with merely a Grammar-school education, he would be better pre- 
pared for the active duties of life with a little Arithmetic and some 
Geometry, than with more Arithmetic and no Geometry. 
| Copies will be sent by mail, for examination, on receipt of Seventy- 
five Cents. A liberal discount made on first supply for introduction. 


‘ 


Correspondence and orders will receive prompt attention. 
Address the Publishers, 


IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & CO., 
47 and 49 Greene Street, New York. 


THE AUTHORIZED LAWS 
OF THE 


CATHOLIC CHURCH: IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


Now ready, the Second Edition, in one elegant volume of 556 pages, 
super-royal octavo, printed from_new type on fine calendered paper, and 
bound in English cloth, bevelled, at $3 50 per copy. 

*,* A limited number of copies have been printed on extra super sized 
and calendered paper, suitable for presents, etc., bound in cloth, extra 
bevelled, gilt sides and edges, $4 50; turkey antique, $7. 


Acta et Decreta Concilii Plenarii Baltimo- 
rensis Secundi. 

This important work embraces all the Acts of the late Plenary Coun- 
cil of Baltimore, together with all the official documents from 
Rome, both those previous to the Council and those which were 
issued after its close, including the Brief of the Pope authorizing 
its convocation, and his beautiful Letter in reply to that of the as- 
sembled Prelates. A complete list of the Prelates, Officers, and 
Theologians; the rules governing the action of the Council, 
and the manner in which it was conducted; beside a condensed 
summary of each day’s proceedings, with a general Table of Con- 
tents, and an extensive and exhaustive Analytical and Alphabet- 
ical Index. In the Appendix will be found several valuable docu- 
ments, either expressly referred to in the Acts and Decrees, or 
throwing light upon them. 

Just Published in 1 vol. 8vo, neatly and substantially bound, price 
$1 50 net. 


The Decrees with Documents, etc., 
Intended for the use of Theological Seminaries; one of the 


Decrees of the Council requiring that its Legislation should, be 
taught in Theological Institutions. 





The same, with 
Synodus Dicecesana Baltimorensis Sep- 
tima, etc., 
Added, $2 net. 


Just Published in neat Pamphlets, 8vo, paper, 50 cents net. 


Synodus Dicecesana Baltimorensis Sep- 
tima; 


Quz antecedentium etiam complectitur Constitutienes ; Die III. 
Septembris, A.D. 1868, in Ecclesia Collegiali S. Marie ad Se- 
minarium_ S. Sulpitii, Baltimore habita. Ab Illustrissimo ac 
Reverendissimo Martino Joanne Spalding, Archiepiscopo Balti- 
morensi, 


*,* Any of the above sent prepaid by mail on receipt of the price. 


JOHN MURPHY & CO., Publishers, 
BALTIMORE, 
PRINTERS TO HIS HOLINESS THE POPE, AND TO THE 
ARCHBISHOP OF BALTIMORE. 





PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 





By THe AuTuor oF In Trust. 


SYDNIE ADRIANCE; 


OR, TRYING THE WORLD. 


By Miss Douctas, author of In Trust, Stephen Dane, Claudia. 


12mo, 
cloth, $1 50. 


“ The works of Miss Douglas have stood the test of popular judge- 
ment and borne the palm. ‘They are true to nature in their delineations, 
pure and elevating in their tone, and we are safe in recommending them 
to all who wish reading alike pleasant and profitable.” 





A REMARKABLE JOURNEY. 


A THOUSAND MILES’ WALK 


ACROSS SOUTH AMERICA. 
By NaTHANIEL H. Bisuor. With an Introduction by R. A. Samuels, 
Esq., author of Ornithology and Odlogy of New England. 12mo, 
$1 50. 

The young gentleman who made the pedestrian trip of which this 
forms the narrative was a native of Massachusetts, but seventeen years 
7 42° W en he entered upon his difficult undertaking; but by dint of 
perseverance, backed by an enthusiastic love for nature, he accomplished 
a task that would have seemed insurmountable to many older and more 
experienced than himself. To use the language of Dr. Brewer, the able 
author of the Odlogy of North America, he was “a young and enthusi- 
astic naturalist, whose zeal in the study of natural history prompted him, 
alone, unaided, and at the risk of his life, to explore the arid plains of 
South America, while yet a mere lad in years and stature, though his 
observations there exhibit the close and careful study of maturer years.” 


Sold by all booksellers and news-dealers, and sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
149 Washington Street, Boston. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I. QUENTIN DURWARD. Illustrated, 25 cents. 

. CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. $1 50. 

. UN PHILOSOPHE SOUS LES TOITS. Paper, so cents. 
- NAVAL OFFICER. By Captain MarryAtTT. 50 cents. 
V. INTRODUCTION TO LATIN COMPOSITION. $1 50. 
. LIBRARY EDITION OF DICKENS. Vol. IV. $1 75. 


APPLETON & CO., 


go, 92 AND 94 GRAND STREET, 
| HAVE JusT PUBLISHED : 


D. 


5. 
QUENTIN DURWARD. 
Being the 16th Volume of the Cheap Edition of 
[THE WIAIVERLEY NOVELS. 
EACH VOLUME ILLUSTRATED. 
" Price 25 cents each. 
TO BE COMPLETED IN TWENTY-FIVE 
Il. 
CAMEOS FROM ENCLISH HISTORY. 
FROM ROLLO TO EDWARD II. 
By the Author of The Heir of, Redclyffe. 
Ill. 
UN PHILOSOPHE SOUS LES TOITS. 
JOURNAL D’UN HOMME HEUREUX. 


VOLUMES, 


1 vol. r2mo, cloth, $1 50, 


Publie par} EMILE ‘SouvestRE. 
TY. 
NAVAL OFFICER. 


By Captain Marryatt. Handsomely printed, from large clear 
type, on good paper, and of convenient size, with an Illustrated 
Cover. 1 vol. 12mo (over 400 pages), large type, 50 cents. 


1 vol., paper, 50 cents.§ 


This is the fourth issue ofa People’s Edition of Captain Marryatt’s 
delightful novels. It will be followed at regular and rapid intervals by 
others of the series. 


VOLUMES OF THE SERIES ALREADY IssuUED: 
Peter Simple, Midshipman Easy, and 
Jacob Faithful. 
Vv. 
A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO LATIN 
COMPOSITION FOR SCHOOLS AND 
COLLECES. 


By Apert Harkness, Ph.D., Professor in Brown University, etc. 
1 vol. r2mo, half bound. 


The Harkness Series, although recently published, is already in use in 
every State of the Union, and introduced into hundreds of Colleges and 
other Classical Institutions, among which are the following: Bowdoin, 
Bates, Dartmouth, Amherst, Tufts, Hamilton, Hobart, Haverford, Shurt- 
leff, Williams, Trinity, Cornell, Lafayette, Dickinson, Hillsdale, Iowa, 
Pennsylvania, Harvard, Yale, Antioch, Oberlin, etc., etc. Also, the Uni- 
versities of Norwich (Vt.), Brown, Wesleyan (Ct.), Rochester,, Madison, 
Northwestern, Iowa, Lewisburg, Michigan, Wesleyan (Ohio), Baldwin, 
Notre Dame, Lombard, Miami, Washington, Baylor, etc., etc. 


VI. 
THE FOURTH VOLUME OF THE LIBRARY EDITION 


OF THE 


WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


Complete in Six Volumes. Illustrated with Original Designs by George 
Cruikshank, John Leech, and H. K. Browne, and with an elegant Por- 
trait on Steel of the Author. 


Contents of Volume I. 
Pickwick Papers, 
i Barnaby Rudge, 
Sketches by Boz. 
Contents of Volume II. 
Nicholas Nickleby, 
Martin Chuzzlewit, 
American Notes. 
Contents of Volume III. 
David Copperfield, 
Christmas Stories, 
Tale of Two Cities, 
Uncommercial Traveller. . 
Contents of Volume IV. 
Dombey & Son, 
Old Curiosity Shop, 
Hard Times. 


«** Either of the above sent free by mail on receipt of the price. 





THE LECTURE SEASON. 


Lyceums, Literary Associations, Charitable Societies, etc., should send 
for the Lecture List of the American Literary Bureau before making up 
their Programmes. 

The Bureau has made special arrangements with some of the best- 
known Lecturers and Readers in this country and in England; while it is 
empowered to negotiate engagements not only with those on its lists, but 
with many others of high repute, whose names do not appear. 

The Circular of the Bureau contains, among others, the following 
names: Col. T. W. Hicernson, Prof. E. L. Youmans, E. P. WuippLe, 
R. J. DE Corpova, P. B. Du Cuatttu, Horace Greevery, Dr. 
Isaac I. Hayes, C. Oscanyan, Henry Nicuots, of London, and 
OLIVE LoGan. 

The Bureau also makes engagements for 


REV. PROF. W. C. RICHARDS, A.M. 
Terms $50 and Expenses (with modifications). ‘* Thomas Hood, the 
Humorist and Humanist.” 


W. W. THOMAS, JR., 


Late U. S. Consul at Gothenburg. “A Ramble in Norway.” 


Z. R. SANFORD, ESQ. 
Terms $50 (with modifications). Reading and Recitation of his Origi- 
nal Poem, “ Fringes.” 


A. HOFFSTETTER. 
**Stepping Stones to Civilization.” 
‘Character Building.” 


JOHN WHITEHEAD, 


Or New Jersey. 


“America and Americans.” 


** Joan of Arc.” 
sequences.” 
the World. 


REV. ROBERT LAIRD COLLIER, 
Or Cuicaco. 
“The Personality of a Poet.’’ 


WILLIAM PARSONS, 


Or IRELAND. 


“The Spanish Armada.” “A Battle, and its Con- 
A Course of Twelve Lectures upon the Decisive Battles of 


Terms $100. 


One of the most popular, eloquent, and amusing lecturers in Great 
Britain. 


Mr. Parsons will be ready to fill engagements after the first of Decem- 
ber, his lecture engagements in England detaining him abroad until that 
time. 


SAML. L. CLEMENS (Mark Twain). 
“* American Vandals in the Old World.” 


JUSTIN McCARTHEY, 
Epitor oF THE Lonpon MorninG STAR. 


“‘ The Progress of Democratic Ideas in England.” ‘‘ The British Parlia 
ment.” ‘* Goethe, Schiller, Moliére.”’ 


Hon. JAMES W. WALL, 
Or New Jersey. 
Lecture topics to be announced hereafter. 
J. O. MILLER, 


The eloquent Orange County Farmer, a highly reputed humorist. 
Terms, $50 (with modifications). ‘‘ Model Husband.” ‘* Model Wife.’’ 


Hon. CARLISLE P. JOHNSON. 
“ The Spirit and Mystery of Politics.” 


JOHN W. CARRINCTON. 


Terins, $60 to $40 (with modifications). ‘‘ English Poetry ; with Illus- 
trative Readings.” (Selections drawn from minor poems of the day, em- 
bracing a wide range of Wit, Humor, Satire, Spirit, and Pathos.) 


L. BRADFORD PRINCE, 
Or New York. 


Terms, $25 and Travelling Expenses. “Queen Fashion.” ‘‘ Rienzi, 
the Roman Tribune.” ‘*The Trial and Triumph of Popular Govern- 
ment.” 


CEORCE M. BEARD, M.D. 


Terms, $75 to $30. ‘‘ Our Crimes against Health.”’ ‘ Stimulants and 
Narcotics.” 


For circulars and terms address 


THE AMERICAN LITERARY BUREAU, 


P. O. Box 6701. 132 Nassau Street, New York. 





THE SOUTHERN REVIEW. 


Tue SouTHERN Review was established in January, 1867, with the 
view of providing a fitting organ for the thinking men of the country, and 
in the desire to furnish for the South a literary periodical of the higher 
class; both which the editors conceived to be needed at the time. 

Our success thus far convinces us that we have met a real want; and 
affords us the additional gratification of believing that we have met it in a 
satisfactory manner. But we desire, if possible, to reach a larger circle 
of readers, and especially the conservative portion of the North ; believing 
that, while the literary and critical matter of THz Review is well worthy 
their attention, the broad and philosophical conservatism of our political 
articles will have their cordial approbation. 

Tue SouTHERN Review is published quarterly on the first days of 
January, April, July, and October. Each number contains 250 large 
octavo pages, handsomely printed on heavy paper. The subscription 
price is Five Dollars per annum. 


Contributions are invited from all sections of the country. 
ALBERT TAYLOR BLEDSOE, 
WM. HAND BROWNE, 


Editors and Proprietors. 
6 St. Paut Street, Baltimore. 
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KEY TO AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


LIFE INSURANCE CHART FOR 1868. 


Eniered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1868, by J. B. EccLesin, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court of the United States for the Southern District of New York. 





ABSTRACTS OF CHARTER AND BY-LAW PROVISIONS AS TO “PROFITS,” INTEREST ON CAPITAL, ETC. 


MUTUAL, MIXED, AND STOCK COMPANIES. 


‘The subject of the proper share of Life Insurance Surplus which should be apportioned to Stockholders is exciting public attention, and might as well now as ever be.thoroughly sifted and criticised, thereby eliminat- 
ing from the friction of conflicting interests such just rules of equity (juste millieu) as will be approved by the general public and by the mass of Stock and Policy-holders.—-BarNes’s NINTH ANNUAL ReEpor'r, 1868, 


p. Ixxix. 


THE PRINCIPAL PURELY MUTUAL COMPANIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


ALL PROFITS PAID TO POLICY-HOLDERS. 


The object of these Societies is to retain among the members themselves the whole benefits arising from their premiums. It is plain that, by this method alone, the public can derive the entire advantages which the 
present knowledge of the science of Life Assurance can confer. ‘That knowledge enables men of integrity and intelligence to give the community every profit which can possibly arise from Life Assurance. If any cavil 
can be made about the rate of premiums, none can be possibly made about the just appropriation of the accumulations, until it can be proved that it is more beneficial for the assured to take a part rather than the whole of 
the bonuses and surpluses. —Tue Insurance GuipE AND Hanp-Book, Lonpon, 1868. 


BERKSHIRE, Pittsfield, Mass.—All profits paid to Policy-holders. | 

CHARTER OAK, Hartford, Conn.—All profits paid to Policy-hold- | 
ers. 

CONNECTICUT MUTUAL, Hartford, Conn.—All profits paid 
to Policy-holders. 

CRAFTSMEN’S, 214 Broadway, New York.—All profits payable to 
Policy-holders, annually, on contribution plan. » 

EQUITABLE, 92 Broadway, New York.—All profits paid to Policy- 
holders, annually, on contribution plan. 


GUARDIAN, 102 Broadway, New York.—All profits paid to Policy- 
holders. 








HOMEOPATHIC MUTUAL, 231 Broadway, New York.—All pro- 
fits credited Policy-holders annually. 

JOHN HANCOCK, Boston, Mass.—All profits paid to Policy-hold- 
ers ; dividends applied second year, on contribution plan. 

MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL, Springfield, Mass.—All profits paid 
to Policy-holders. ‘ 

MUTUAL LIFE, 146 Broadway, New York.—All profits paid to 
Policy-holders, annually, on contribution plan. 

MUTUAL BENEFIT, Newark, N. J.—All profits paid to Policy- 
holders. 

NATIONAL LIFE, Montpelier, Vt.—All profits paids to Policy- 
holders ; dividends declared quinquennially, 





MIXED COMPANIES. 


NEW YORK LIFE, 112 Broadway, New York.—All profits paid to 
Policy-holders, annually, on contribution plan. 

NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL, Boston, Mass.—All profits paid to 
Policy-holders, annually, on contribution plan. 

STANDARD, 202 Broadway, New York.—All profits paid to Policy- 
holders. 

UNION MUTUAL, Augusta, Me., and Boston, Mass.—All profits 
paid to Policy-holders. 

WIDOWS’ AND ORPHANS’, 132 Broadway, New York.—All 
profits paid to Policy-holders. 

WASHINGTON, 155 Broadway, New York.—All profits paid to Pol- 
icy-holders, annually, on contribution plan. 


A PART OF WHOSE PROFITS ARE PAID TO STOCKHOLDERS. 


** Stock Life Insurance, as an independent system, does not exist any longer. It only adheres in the barnacle way to the Mutual system.’’—Mass, 
After the experimental stage of a Company is —-. and it will probably be in two or three years, if ever, the guarantee capital becomes perfectly unnecessary ; and every cent which it costs more than the earnings of its 


investment is a bootless extravagance and waste o 


the Policy-holders’ Money.—A/assachusetts Insurance Commissioners’ Report, page 63. 


. Commissioners’ Report, 1863. 


There can hardly be a Happier Set oF CapiTAtists on earth than one which has ebtained a right, by Perpetual Charter, to Insure Lives, receiving from the proceeds, first, Legal Interest, semi-annually, on Stock, as 
A SurE THING, and secondly, 20 per cent. of what are called Profits, that is, Premiums proving to be surplus, for ever.— Massachusetts Insurance Commissioners’ Reports, page 158. 


The capital stocks of Companies of this class, when firmly established, 


are valued at from 400 to 500 per cent over par value. 


STOCKHOLDERS’ PROFITS OVER LEGAL INTEREST ON 


ETNA, Hartfo-d, Conn.—One and one-half per cent. or partici- 
pating premiums: $78,654 paid Stockholders in 1867, being 134 44-100 
per cent. on cash capital. No portion of profits secured to Policy- 
holders by charter or by-laws. 

AMERICAN TONTINE, 149 Broadway, New York. Incorporated 
1868.—Stockholders entitled to ten per cent. annual interest, payable 
semi-annually, and profits on any business done on stock plan. 

ASBURY, 291 Broadway, New York. Incorporated 1867.—Interest 
on capital and 20 per cent. of profits payable semi-annually to Stock- 
holders. 

ATLANTIC MUTUAL, Albany, N. Y.—20 per cent. of profits cred- 
ited to the Stockholders until guarantee capital redeemed. 

BROOKLYN, 141 Broadway, N. Y.—2o0 per cent. of profits payable 
to Stockholders. Only 12 per cent. interest paid. 

CONTINENTAL, 26 Nassau Street, New York,—12 1-2 per cent. of 





profits over legal interest payable to Stockholders. $28,000 paid to 
Stockholders in 1868, being 28 per cent. on paid up capital. 

ECONOMICAL, Providence, R. I.—By amendment of charter in 
June, 1868, interest is limited to seven per cent. per annum on “ each 
share of capital stock."’, Residue of profits, after providing for a reserve 
fund of $200,000, to go to policy-holders. 

EXCELSIOR, 63 William Street, New York.—10 per cent. of net 
profits payable to Stockholders. 

FIRST NATIONAL ECLECTIC, 35 Union Square, New York. 
Incorporated 1868.—20 per cent. of profits to be credited to Stockholders. 

GERMANIA, 90 Broadway, New York.—Stockholders, after 1869, 
are limited to 5 per cent. on capital over legal interest. 

GLOBE, 160 Fulton Street, New York.—Interest on capital of 
$100,000 at 7 per cent., payable semi-annually. ‘‘ Twenty per cent. of the 
net profits to be set aside, to belong to the Policy-holders, and to be 





held by the Company asa permanent guarantee fund, not to exceed $500, 
cca ; but the interest thereon to be paid annually to the Stockholders.” 

HOME, 258 Broadway, New York.—Stockholders are now limited to 
12 per cent. on capital, payable half-yearly. A reserve fund of $200,000 
is to be made up out of profits at discretion of Directors. 

GREAT WESTERN, 20 Nassau Street, New York.—zo per cent. of 
profits payable to Stockholders, 

HAHNEMANN, Cleveland, Ohio.—10 per cent. set apart for retire- 
ment of paid up capital of $200,000, Interest paid annually at 7 3-10 per 
cent. on $400,000 as the vesfonsib/e capital, under Ohio general law. 

KNICKERBOCKER, 161 Broadway, N. Y.—Stockholders are en- 
titled to twenty per cent. of the profits, beside an interest dividend on 
the capital. Dividends declared to Policy-holders annually, since 1861, 
after three payments made and applicable on the fourth year. Interest 
and profit dividends paid to Stockholders on $100,000 capital, from 1853 
to 1867, $139,310 75. ‘Total premiums received since organization, up to 
December 31, 1867, $4,074,521 74, and total dividends declared to Policy- 
holders, $146,571 29; paid or allowed, $42,087 29. 

MANHATTAN, 156 Broadway, N. Y.—7 per cent. interest on 
$100,000 capital, and one-eighth of the profits payable to the Stockholders 
annually, incash, Residue of profits paid Policy-holders annually after 
three payments made. ‘Total interest and profit dividends paid Stock- 
holders from 1853 to 1867, $286,000. ‘Total dividends declared to Policy- 
holders, $996,868 77, up to December 31, 1867. 

METROPOLITAN, 243 Broadway, N. Y.—10 per cent. of profits 
payable to Stockholders. 

MUTUAL PROTECTION, 162 Broadway, N. Y.—(Organized 1868.) 
Cash capital $100,000 ; 7 per cent. interest, payable semi-annually ; twenty 
per cent. of net profits to be set apart and held by the Company as a per- 
manent guarantee fund, subject to losses of the Company, interest upon 





which fund shall be paid annually, Jvo vata, to the Stockholders. 


STOCK COMPANIES. 


CAPITAL, 


NATIONAL, 212 Broadway, N. ¥Y.—10 per cent. of profits payable to 
Stockholders, 

NEW JERSEY MUTUAL, Newark, N. J.—io per cent. of profits 
payable to Stockholders. 

NORTH AMERICA, 229 Broadway, N. Y.—Interest dividend of 7 
per cent, per annum on $100,000 capital, payable semi-annually. Stock- 
holders to be also credited annually $2,000, as a reserve fund, payable to 
them upon retirement of the capital stock. One-eighth of remaining sur- 
plus payable to Stockholders annually, with interest dividend. Residue 
of profits credited to participating Policy-holders, and to be represented 
by scrip, redeemable, on reaching $500,000, to extent deemed advisable 
by board. Interest and profit dividend paid to Stockholders, 1864 to 
1867, $75,000, exclusive of $8,000 reserve fund, credited tothem. Amount 
of dividends declared to Policy-holders, outstanding and unapplied, 
$175,012 47. 

PHCENIX MUTUAL, Hartford, Conn.—Stockholders received 6 
per cent. on chartered capital of $100,000, only $16,000 being paid up. 
All residue of profits paid to the insured. ‘ 

SECURITY, 31 Pine Street, N. Y.—20 per cent. of profits payable to 
Stockholders under original charter, but the Stockholders have signed 
agr under ded charter limiting interest on capital to 12 per 
cept, per annum currency. 

UNITED STATES, 40 Wall Street, N. Y.—20 per cent. of net pro- 
fits paid to Stockholders, beside annual interest on capital. Capital 
lately increased to $200,000; charter authorizes increase to one million, 
Interest and dividends paid on stock, 1851 to 1868, $242,757 55. Amount 
of profit dividends declared to Policy-holders, now outstanding, reported 
to Mass., at present value, $155,000. Policy-holders share in profits on 
Stock plan. 

WORLD MUTUAL, 117 Broadway, N. Y.—12 1-2 per cent. of pro- 
fits payable to Stockholders. None yet apportioned, 








The following is alist of the Stock Companies which pay all the profits of the business to the Stockholders : 





To us, it does not seem wise for any legislature to farm out to capitalists the business of collecting and managing the funds provided by the people for their widows and orphans.—Massachusetts Insurance Comiis« 


sioners’ Reports, page157. 


‘* Human life is too sacred an interest, it has too many relations beside the pecuniary, too much of the value that transcends arithmetic, and we hear of too many exhumations to test the validity of life policies, to 
trust it to the Stock Market like coal, copper, or petroleum.” —Mass. Commissioners’ Report, 1865. 

The value of the stocks of all well-managed “ PRopRIETARY ” companies in England during past years has run up te six or eight times their par value, while the policies never increase in value. There can be but one 
explanation for this, namely, that there were large profits in the business, which might have been, BUT WERE NOT, divided among the policy-holders, who contributed to produce such profits. 


“But the great objection, after all, to the Stock Plan, lies at the foundation of the system. After a man becomes a policy-holder in a Stock Company, he has no favors to expect from the Stockholders—their inter- 
ests are diametrically opposed to his. ‘The Public demand that their money shall produce something for themselves.””—A son. 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., Washington, D. C.— 
(Jay Cooke & Co,)—chartered July 25, 1868. Capital one million, with 
power to increase on vote of Stockholders at annual or special meeting. 
None of the profits to be paid to Policy-holders. 


AMERICAN POPULAR, 417 Broadway, New York.—No dividends 
tothe insured are made by this company until the lapse of the period of ex- 


such dividends then to be made is not specified in the charter or by law.” 
—Barnes’s Report, 1868, p. 1xxxvi. 

CONNECTICUT GENERAL, Hartford, Conn.—All profits paid 
to Stockholders on Proprietary Tables. 

NEW YORK STATE, Syracuse, N. Y.—All profits payable to 
Stockholders. 

UNIVERSAL, 69 Liberty street, New York.—All surplus to be 


pectation on the premium age of entry, and the amount of proportion of | credited to the Stockholders, 470 vata, but to remain in the hands of the 


company as a “guarantee surplus fund,” for the security of Policy- 
holders, until such fund shall amount to $7,800,000, which, with the 
capital, will make the sum of two million dollars; thereafter all the 
profits may be divided among the Stockholders. 


TRAVELLERS, Hartford, Conn.—All profits on proprietary tables 
paid to Stockholders, but the company have prepared tables to insure 
also at mutual profit rates, 


For all further particulars of Capital, Assets, Income, Expenditure, Premium, and Dividend System, see Underwriters’ Life Insurance Chart, 1867 to 1868. Price Fifty Cents per copy. Published by 


J. B. ECCLESINE, Editor and Proprietor Wall Street Underwriter, 


OFFICE 100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, ROOM NO, 6. 
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